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The Outcry of the Poor. 


In reall Jose, node Ee are the first sep e on iis road to justice 


A homeless procession entered San Jose hotels asking for housing 


1 and said, “Sir, can’t 
you see that we 
desperately need 


of those involved, it 
| was the only time 


One homeless family 
| with a small child came 
| to the front of the line 


help?” In the memory 


| homeless people had 
| actually entered luxury 
hotels to ask for rooms. 


SPARECHANGERS 
by Julia Vinograd 


20 on a block and by the time 

you get to the end of the block 

your innocence is gone. 

You're a horrible miser 

who lets people starve in front of you; 
you're guilty of the hawking cough 
and the plastic bag raincoat 

and the broken shopping cart 

packed with all that’s left. 

It isn’t much and it’s getting wet 

and it’s your fault it’s raining too. 

If you looked in a mirror 

it would break with disgust, 

you couldn’t spare a quarter? 

You were just walking down the street 


by Scott Wagers 


-he new year began with trag- 
ic SSI and AFDC cuts for 2.7 
million people in California. 
In San Jose, local television 
channels aired stories featuring 
Community Homeless Alliance (CHA) 


members who told reporters that for . 


many, “These cuts will mean the dif- 
- ference between being housed and 
being homeless.” 

One long-standing CHA member 
was informed that she would lose all 
$671 she received monthly from SSI. 
Within two weeks, she was back on 


the streets. A few days later, she 
attempted to kill herself by stepping 
onto a busy local highway. Presently 
she is in a deep coma and her progno- 
sis is uncertain as she clings to life. 
Another woman who had been with 
CHA since 1995 was struck by a truck 
when she tried to cross a busy freeway 


_on- ramp: while leaving her encamp- 


ment. She was a good friend, and to 
some “an angel.” Dozens came to her 
memorial service in St. James Park 
and testified that her life was “not in 
vain because her kindness touched so 
many who knew her.” Although she 
had little money, this woman had 


given all she had, like the woman in 
the Gospel whom Jesus said was 
blessed. She will be deeply missed. 

As we celebrate the life of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. this year, it is impor- 
tant to remember what this 20th centu- 
ry prophet stood for and what he would 


think of the “airtight cage of poverty” 
that has smothered so many of our 


brothers and sisters. A bold, dramatic 


strategy like King’s Poor People’s 
Campaign, which he was organizing at 
the time of his assassination in April, 
1968, is desperately needed today to 
shake the foundations of this nation. 


See San Jose Posada page three 


minding your own business, 

maybe thinking about someone you just met 

and the light on their hair 

and wondering if they liked you as much 

when all of a sudden there’s this empty hand 

in your path 

and you’re a mass murderer : \ 


_ and there’s no excuse. 2am ergo . ‘ 


You can buy spare parts of your selfrespect 
back from the spare changers 

but the motor’s broken for good. 

You can call the garage and get them 

to tow your conscience away, 


Navy Homes Could Be a 


Pressure must be brought to bear to 
cut through the red tape and simply 
do the humane thing — open the 
doors to the 30 vacant houses as 
shelter through the harsh Bay Area 
winter. Otherwise, where do you 
want us to send the bodies? 


Story and photo by Bill Burns 


hile poverty continues its silent, 
lethal growth on the streets of 
Richmond, 30 two-bedroom cot- 
tages that could house perhaps Fy 
200 homeless citizens sit empty and abandoned [fy 
at the Pt. Molate Naval Supply Depot. ; 

These snug, warm, structurally sound cot- 
tages have been vacant for well over a year. 
The last Navy families moved out in the fall of 
1995 after the base was deactivated. Why do 
Richmond city officials refuse to allow homeless families 
to move into the vacant homes? 

I myself was homeless from 1990 to 1993. I am a dis- 
abled veteran from the Vietnam era. I now call “home” 
an old wood boat at Pt. San Pablo Harbor. I’m engaged 
in a running (and losing) battle with Richmond Mayor 
Rosemary Corbin over the disposition of these 30 single- 
family dwellings at Pt. Molate adjacent to the Richmond- 
San Rafael Bridge. I need help. Lots of it. 

The federal McKinney Act mandates that homeless 
people be given preference for surplus military housing. 
The needs of the homeless are well documented in the 
Bay Area — 154 of them died from exposure in San 
Francisco last year alone. No accurate figures can docu- 
ment the body count from Vallejo in the North Bay to 


: aven for tl e Homeless 


Vacant eonaoas ai at Pt. Molate ae could peuse 200 people 


San Jose in the South Bay. But extrapolating the figures 


from San Francisco across the entire Bay Area would no 


doubt reveal a similar number of dead Americans whose 
only “crime” is being poor, sick, diseased or disabled. 

On January 5, a friend and I rescued a homeless man 
living in a plastic hooch with his girlfriend. He couldn’t 
walk or move his legs. We had to cut the lock off an old 
gate at Red Rock marina and drive down near his campsite. 
We built a plywood stretcher, loaded him in the back of a 
Volkswagen, hauled him up to the main road and had an 
ambulance take him to Brookside Hospital in Richmond. 

After conducting an MRI and a CAT scan, the hospital 
told us he’d had a stroke, had hypothermia, and was dehy- 
drated and anemic. Brookside Hospital kicked him out 
after a few days. He needs a neck operation and was given 


it doesn’t work anymore. 
Nothing works anymore. 
And you want your innocence back. 
You have a right to the self you were 
before you walked down the block, 
you spent a whole life working at it, 
it’s yours. 
And the homeless want their homes back, 
they have a right to the selves they were before, 
it’s theirs. 
Whole lives broken. 
Whole lives blaming. 
One block. 


pills to “relieve cranial pressure.” After having been 
dumped out of Brookside, he’s been able to stay with 
friends at Pt. Richmond, but only “for a few days.” 

This man almost died a quarter-mile from the cot- 
tages which stand vacant. He’ll no doubt wind up 
| back down in the weeds in his plastic hooch by the 
weekend. He already has one foot in the grave. 

Then, on January 8, while videotaping. a homeless 
encampment up near Rumrill and Brookside, I once 
again extracted a 64-year-old Latino man (his street name 
is “Zorro”) who was suffering from hypothermia and 
dehydration, and had him taken to Brookside. Meanwhile 
the eight to ten people at his camp were served with evic- 
tion notices by the San Pablo Police, and were forced to 
scatter from there or face arrest. 

Again, while videotaping homeless people at Davis 
Park, I met an African American family — Cliff, his wife 
and three school-aged children — who had been living in 
a two-door Volvo sedan for a month. They became 
homeless when Cliff’s federally funded job expired over 
a month ago. I could only give them homeless referral 
numbers and a few bucks. 


See Vacant Homes page ten 
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Tenants, Immigrants Join Forces to Fight Evictions 


Tenants successfully pressure S.F. Housing Authority to scrap plans for mass evictions of immigrants 


by Esther Chavez 


recall the day when I left the 

Philippines. I was 10 years old and 

did not understand why we had to 

leave our country. To console me, 
my elders reminded me of the vast oppor- 
tunities that America offered our family. 
The land of the free and the home of the 
brave, they said. The streets were paved 
with wealth. There were good people and 
lots of golden opportunities to seize. I 
took their word. 

After we arrived, there were no elders 
to offer comforting interpretations of the 
miseries we faced. But could they really 
have explained why my mother, who had 
four kids to raise, would have to work 
jobs that no one else wanted? Or told me 
and my siblings that American school 
children would torment us because of our 
thick accent and our secondhand clothes? 
Or imagined themselves that oppression 
would be a constant presence in our lives? 

At 18 years of age I became a mother. 
My childhood hopes and dreams of 
becoming a doctor or a lawyer drifted fur- 
ther out of my grasp, replaced by the need 
to care for my child on my own and to 
stretch out my welfare check from month 
to month. At 23, I saw no hope in life. I 
was a single mother, a woman of color 
and an immigrant. Years of abuse left me 
alienated from my surroundings. 

Regaining my sense of being alive was 
a hard process. It took looking critically at 
what was happening around me and. 
becoming involved in my community, 
which hipped me to the fact that every- 
thing I was experiencing had a history to 
it. Talking to my neighbors and new-found 
friends helped me understand why racism 
and oppression existed. And this. under- 
standing made me a stronger woman. 

These realizations have led me to my 
work. I have been a tenant leader and a 
tenant organizer for the Coalition for Low 


Esther Chavez of the Coalition for Low Income Housing 


Lydia Gans photo 


“It angered me that a rule would exist to evict hundreds of 
immigrant families, single adults and seniors from any 


federally subsidized or public housing.” — Esther Chavez 


Income Housing in San Francisco for 
some years now. Our organization works 
with tenants who live in HUD subsidized 
housing, fighting for tenants rights. I have 


also been working with a San Francisco- 
based coalition made up of tenants, tenant 


activists and housing providers called 
Fight HUD Evictions Now (FHEN). 
FHEN has given communities in San 
Francisco a united voice in fighting 


against the HUD Non-Citizen Rule, 
HOPE VI and the “one strike” rules. 

I initially joined up with FHEN last 
year to fight the HUD Non-Citizen Rule 
(NCR). It angered me that a rule would 


exist ‘to’ evict hundreds of undocumented sy 
immigrant families, single adults and 


seniors from any federally subsidized or 
public housing. If they cannot prove their 
“qualifying” status they will be forced to 


leave their homes within 18 months. 

After months of planning and action, 
FHEN went before the San Francisco 
Human Rights Commission (HRC) on 
December 12. The purpose of the meeting 
was to let the voices of tenants facing 
eviction under the NCR be heard, and to 
establish housing as a human right for 
everyone. Tenants from North Beach 
Project were also on hand to testify 
against the HUD-mandated demolition of 
their community. FHEN proposed several 
recommendations to the HRC, who in turn 


unanimously passed a resolution that sup- 


ported the rights of San Franciscans to 
safe, affordable housing. 

The demands of FHEN not to comply 
with the racist Non-Citizen Rule prompt- 
ed the City of San Francisco and the S.F. 
Housing Authority (SFHA) to act on a lit- 
tle-known provision of the NCR law that 
allows them to non-comply with evicting 
“unqualified tenants.” This is truly a vic- 
tory for the tenants of San Francisco, but 
the battle has not been won: the SFHA 
only has authority over public housing, 
but does not have authority over federal- 
ly-subsidized developments. 

FHEN saw the need to work on a vari- 
ety of issues that were threatening the 
evictions of thousands of tenants. The 
“one-strike” policy of near-immediate 
eviction for public housing residents and 
the HOPE VI demolitions were evicting 
and displacing tenants in great numbers. 
The Clinton Administration implemented 
the one-strike policy in 1995, supposedly 
to improve the quality and safety of public 


housing. As a result of Clinton’s one- 
. Strike policy, there is now a police state in 
public housing, and residents are pare 


kicked out without due process. 


-In San Francisco alone; hundreds of ten-~~ 
ants have been identified by the SFHA for 
eviction under the one-strike policy. 


See Tenant Rights page eleven 


Protesters Demand Amnesty for ‘Sleepcrimes’ 


Protesters made theit move. 
They quietly rose wrapped in 
blankets, entered the sacred 
City Council rotunda and stood 
silently behind councilmembers 
holding up signs that said “Go 
to Sleep, Go to Jail.” 


by Robert Norse 


eeping track of the score in the 
ongoing Santa Cruz Sleep 
eprivation War can be frustrat- 


ing and confusing, but find yourself a 
warm, dry, well-lit spot if you can, and 
read the latest chapter of the ceaseless 
struggle to change city law 6.36.010 — 
the Sleeping Ban sections of. the City’s 
Camping Ban, which make sleeping out- 
side or in a vehicle illegal at night. 

Initial hopes for legalizing sleep in this 
city of 50,000 (with 500-1500 homeless 
and fewer than 250 shelter spaces at night) 
focused on an unprecedented and tempes- 
tuous division in the generally homeless- 
hostile City Council. At the December 10th 
council meeting, a preemptive (and appar- 
ently prearranged) strike by 
Councilmember Mike “Reform-Wrecker” 
Rotkin and Mayor Cynthia Matthews 
crushed the first substantive discussion on 
the City’s anti-homeless ban. 

But minutes after the discussion began, 
Rotkin butted in with a rarely-used and 
controversial motion to table it, cutting off 
the three councilmembers who introduced 
the proposal — Celia Scott, Katherine 


Beiers and Scott Kennedy. That action 
struck the debate dead, without a word of 
public hearing or a bit of input from five 
of the seven-member council. Rotkin’s 
action came on the heels of a misinforma- 
tion campaign from merchants claiming 
that the reform proposal would immedi- 
ately overturn the Sleeping Ban. 

Rotkin’s rude and roughshod tactics 
had usually been reserved for silencing 
homeless speakers. But for the council to 
muzzle its own elite created an angry rift. 
Councilmembers Beiers, Scott, and 
Kennedy reacted with outrage, vacating 
their chairs, denouncing the council action 


to the media, and later addressing the 


council from the people’s microphone. 

Was the’ seamless unity of the council 
against the homeless hordes at last broken? 
Here, some activists hoped, was suddenly 
room for leverage. Could left-leaning pro- 
gressives be mobilized behind the disen- 
franchised councilmembers to get some 
real action at last on the Sleeping Ban? 

But some activists were skeptical, for 
Celia Scott’s Winter Shelter Emergency 
proposal didn’t actually do anything. 
There was no finding that the existing 
emergency was a real one and required a 
suspension of the Sleeping Ban immedi- 
ately. No moratorium on past sleepcrime 
tickets, as San Francisco had done. No 
new rules protecting the homeless from 
police seizing blankets and punishing pro- 
testers, as they had been doing throughout 
the year. No opening of a low-income 
campground, carpark, or homeless hostel 

To some, Scott’s “reform” proposal 


Amnesty for Sleepcrimes! 


seemed a token gesture, so the three coun- 
cilmembers could respond to evictions, 
welfare cuts, and SSI casualties with a 
wringing of hands and a pallid, “We tried.” 
But in spite of their doubts, activists 
had to admit that Scott’s proposal set the 
stage for a public debate — a debate that 
had been denied for nearly two decades. 
And it was clear that Rotkin and 
Matthews had consciously stifled that 
debate. Rotkin, the turncoat “Socialist” 
whose ideology had no room for poor 
people presumptuous enough to sleep in 
their cars, and Matthews, the “Miss 
Manners” Mayor whose hidebound mid- 
dle-class blinders caused her more con- 
cern for city council decorum than for 


. 


Graphic by Kevin Fuggit 


acknowledging the elementary arithmetic 
of anguish: 225 shelter spaces for over 
800 homeless and a law against sleeping. 
Matthews and Rotkin were clearly either 
idiots or villains here. 

So the activists moved to support the 
reform proposal of Scott, Beiers, and 
Kennedy — who did not speedily accept 


_their embraces. When asked whether she 


would reintroduce her tabled resolution, 
Beiers emphatically said no and added 
that the whole thing had been a mistake in 
the first place. 

Scott went so far as to write an opinion 
piece in the Santa Cruz County Sentinel 


See Santa Cruz page ten 
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Time to Fight the 


At the same time Gov. Wilson is 
slashing welfare, he cuts bank 
and corporate tax rates by 10 


percent. Has there ever been 


such a clear example of corpo- 
rate-backed plundering of the 
very poor in order to enrich the 


very wealthy? 


by Terry Messman 


oliticians call it “welfare reform,” 
but look closely and you’ll see a 
classic shell game unfold. It’s a 
swindle, a frenzy. of buck-passing 
in which the lifeline welfare benefits of 
the poor are shifted from shell to shell, 


-from the federal government to the states 


to the counties. Now you see it, now you 
don’t. But strangely, no matter which 
shell is chosen the poor come up empty. 
The whole point of the shell game is to 
make the pea disappear from view. When 
you follow the welfare shell game closely, 
you see that what federal, state and county 
officials are deceitfully trying to make 
disappear is their responsibility to provide 
for the very survival of poor families. 
Here’s how it works. In the name of 
giving more control to the states, Clinton 


gutted the AFDC program last August and - 


shipped its remnants to the states to 
administer, thus ending America’s 61- 
year promise to poor children that they 
would not be left destitute in utter misery. 

In one fell swoop, by signing what was 
in essence a reactionary Republican wel- 
fare bill, Clinton cut off aid for legal 
immigrants, cut disability benefits to chil- 
dren, reduced food stamps, and acted to 


end AFDC benefits to millions of poor. . 


families over the next few years: Clinton’s 
bill made finding work mandatory after 
two years but did nothing to create jobs. 


‘Clinton ended a 61-year lifeline to the 


poor, something even Reagan never dared. 

There’s no use looking under the shell 
Clinton’s holding — it’s empty. Those fed- 
eral welfare benefits are gone for good, 


turned into block grants and passed on to 


Posada in San Jose 


from page one 


Since King’s death, economic dispari- 
ties in America have reached unprecedent- 
ed levels. In the face of this crisis, King 
would remind us that the church must be a 
“headlight” instead of a “taillight” in tack- 
ling social and economic injustice rather 
than preaching pie-in-the-sky salvation for 
those trapped at the bottom. 

In fact, King was moving toward a radi- 
cal redistribution of economic resources in 


1968. King’s criticism of capitalism made: 


him many enemies both in the business 
community and within the Johnson admin- 
istration — enemies who already were bit- 
terly opposed to King’s anti-war campaign. 
_ King contended that the answer to 
poverty was neither in the thesis of social- 
ism, nor the antithesis of capitalism, but a 
synthesis of both. Just before he was assas- 
sinated, King addressed America’s moral 
dilemma in terms of economic rights: 


“But if a person doesn’t have a job or 
income, they have neither life nor liberty 
nor the possibility for the pursuit of happi- 
ness. They merely exist. And this can hap- 
pen to America, the richest nation in the 
world — and nothing’s wrong with that 
— this is America’s opportunity to help 
bridge the gulf between the haves and the 
have-nots. The question is whether 
America will do. it. Fhere is nothing new 
about poverty. What is new is that we 
have the techniques and the resources to 
get rid of poverty. The real question is 
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the states, so you rubes had best look under 


the shell held by Gov. Pete Wilson, where 


the disappearing benefits are now called 
Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
— with the emphasis on temporary. 

But you better look fast, because 
Wilson’s sleight of hand will make bene- 
fits for poor families disappear into thin 


air after only one year. Clinton’s plan © 


gave people two years to find jobs, but 
Wilson’s contemptible scheme tightens 
the thumbscrews further by ending bene- 
fits for new recipients after one year. 

In January, Wilson announced his plan 
to “end welfare,” but he craftily passed 
the pain of its demise onto the counties, 
which now have the impossible task of 
moving hundreds of thousands of people 
into jobs that simply cannot be found. 

Every sane economic analyst knows 
that it will be impossible for that many 
recipients all to find work after one year 
of assistance, so the burden of providing 
for all the poor families who don’t find 
work, all the legal immigrants and SSI 
recipients who have their benefits slashed 
— that burden will fall on the counties, 
who don’t have the resources to take care 
of the multitudes of homeless, hungry, 


whether we have the will.” 
(from A Testament of Hope: The Essential 
Writings and Speeches of Martin Luther King.) 


_ If Dr. King had not been assassinated, . 


we would be closer to solving poverty, for 
in his last days he was striving to lay the 
foundation for a movement of the poor, 
based upon the precepts of the Gospels. 
What King showed us is that the liberative 
potential in the Gospels can be applied 
effectively and practically. 

King has much to offer contemporary 
society’s commitment to overcoming 
homelessness and, in a real sense, we 
need to take up where he left off. Meeting 
that challenge must come from those who 
feel the sting of poverty daily and those 
who stand with them on the shores of 
poverty’s restless sea. 

In San Jose, we held a procession in 
the spirit of the Poor People’s Campaign 
on a cold, blustery day only a few days 
before Christmas. About 45 homeless 
people and a sprinkling of advocates gath- 
ered at First Christian Church. Our mis- 
sion was to dramatize the needs of the 
homeless community in a Posada proces- 
sion through downtown San Jose. This 
was not like every other Posada around 
Christmas — this one included homeless 
families that literally had no place to lay 
their heads. Our procession would set out 
to ask downtown luxury hotels: if there 
was any room at the Inn. 


As we headed toward our first stop, the - 


towering Fairmont Hotel, more homeless 
people joined the procession. Before we 


_crossed the street to enter the Fairmont, a 


SATURDAY 
MARCH 1 


11 A.M. 
Assemble at 
the Oakland 

City. Center 
BART Plaza 
(12th St. station) 


4 p.m. 
Rally at Jack 
London Square 


Committee for Bread, Work and Justice 
For information call (510) 649-8173 


jobless and sick people they already have. 
Suddenly, the anguish and poverty and 
homelessness have been conjured out of 
the hands of the state and into the hands 
of the counties. But keep watching his 
hands, because Gov. Wilson’s next move 
is to make General Assistance disappear. 
Wilson knows that a tidal wave of 
poverty will soon wash up on the counties’ 
doorsteps when state and federal welfare 
cuts are fully enacted. So he callously 
gives counties the authority to dismantle 
General Assistance, the state-mandated 
safety net for the poorest county residents. 
WILSON SLIPS INTO SHEER BIGOTRY 
To see Wilson’s plan in its entirety is 
to be shocked at how malevolent it is. 


First, he demonizes welfare users as 
“idle” and “promiscuous” women who 


make us “suffer when illegitimacy hatches. 
into social pathology.” Next, he uses that 


bigoted characterization as an excuse to 
push families off welfare after one year. 
Then he gives the counties the right to jet- 
tison GA. In its calculated cruelty, 
Wilson’s plan is as reckless a piece of 
demiagoguery as I have ever seen. — 

What of the children whose parents are 


hush fell over the crowd as we said a brief 
prayer, “remembering the spirit” of the 


original Posadas. During the prayer I 


remembered one of my favorite verses 
from a homeless psalm: “the Gospel 
Mission kitchen preacher said that Jesus 
had nowhere to lay his head.” Amen. 
_ We passed through the gold-laden 
revolving doors, making our way. through 
the ornate hotel corridor. A gigantic 
Christmas tree stood in the center of the 
lobby bedecked with lights. The crowd 
reached the reception desk as those gath- 
ered in the lobby enjoying their Christmas 
cheer seemed to freeze in exasperation. 

I gently asked the woman behind the 


. desk, “Can we speak to the manager?” The 


manager stepped out from behind the desk 
and asked, “How may I help you?” I intro- 
duced myself as_the head of. the 
Community Homeless Alliance and an 
outreach minister from First Christian 
Church. I asked, “Is the Fairmont interest- 
ed in housing the homeless?” ‘He replied 
almost instantly, “Of course we are... but 


- we have to clear everything we do with 


our regional office in San Francisco.” 

As is the case when we visit politicians 
and public officials, we were being told 
“there’s nothing we can do about your 
request.” One homeless family with a 
small child came to the front of the line 
and said, “Sir, can’t you see that we: des- 
perately need help?” He replied nervous- 
ly, “I know you do, but I can’t do any- 
thing about it right now.” 

After a few other queries from the 
crowd, we were on our way to the next 


Republican Lies About Welfare 


. demonized and whose futures are jeopar- 


dized? Wilson asks mothers on welfare to 
give up their babies to foster homes, a 
suggestion so senseless and cruel that it 
chills and frightens with its savage inhu- 
manity. Do the poor not love their chil- 
dren as much as the rich? 


MAKING THE PooR DISAPPEAR 


Where are the children of the poor to 
go? How do they survive when their par- 
ents are kicked off assistance in one year 
whether or not they find a job? 

Good question. Because what this shell 
game really wants to make disappear is — 
the poor themselves, along with their 
inconvenient children. 

Will the rest of us placidly accept a 
future where a minority is purposely 
pushed into a hell of poverty and misery? 
In a decent society, no family would sleep 
on the streets, no child would go to bed 
hungry, no victim of unemployment 
would be consigned to the scrap heap. 

At the same time Wilson is slashing 
welfare, he cuts bank and corporate tax 
rates by 10 percent. Has there ever been 
such a clear example of corporate-backed 
plundering of the very poor in order to 
enrich the very wealthy? 

It is time for us to stop believing the 
Republican lies that have stunted our 
sense of morality and compassion. For too 
long, the reactionary wing of the 
Republican Party has shifted the national 
debate to the right, making the public 
swallow the lie that we can no longer 
afford to help poor families survive. 

For too long, the Republicans have 
given obscene tax breaks to large corpora- 
tions and the ultra-rich. And for too long, 
the Clinton Democrats have been kowtow- 
ing to them every servile step of the way. 

The remedy is for people of good will 
to join together in a populist movement 
for housing, jobs and justice. It is time to 
demonstrate a passionate conviction that 
every hungry child deserves food, every 
jobless American deserves decent work at 
a living wage, and every one of us 
deserves a home — not just the rich. 


hotel, the Saint Claire. At this hotel, we 
received a friendly greeting from the per- 
son staffing the desk, almost as if she had 
anticipated our coming. She kindly said, 
“The manager is out for the day, but I am 
sure he would be interested in hearing 
about your requests.” Here again was a 
situation that we could do nothing about. 
Some of the bellhops had begun talking to 
homeless people. One even offered a 
monetary donation to one of the homeless 
men in the crowd who replied, “At least 
we got something out of the march.” 
Finally, we filed into the lavish Hilton 
— where the manager was not so cordial. 
He said his hotel chain “did a lot to help 
the needy” and that marching to the hotel 
was not the right tack to take. Someone in 
the crowd said under their breath, “If this 
isn’t the way to go about it, how come he 
looks so nervous?” The manager seemed 
anxious to move us out of his hotel lobby. 
We made sure to take our time and let him 
know that although we did not mean to 
make his job hard, we understood the need 
for ereative tension in order to get results. 
We.then returned to the church for a 
good meal. Many people felt the Posada 
was the “right thing to do” to bring atten- 
tion to the needs of the homeless and to 
point out the glaring contradiction of 
“poverty amid plenty.” It was, in the 
memory of those involved, the only time 
homeless people had actually entered lux- 
ury hotels to ask for rooms. We had defi- 
nitely gotten the attention of the hotel 
moguls. And they knew we would be 
back. It was a subtle victory for the poor. 
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East Bay Hospital Faulted for Opening Geriatric Unit 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


n January 16, patients’ rights 
advocates discovered that East 


Bay Hospital, a psychiatric § 


facility in Richmond under fire 
for reportedly mistreating low-income 
patients, was planning to open a geriatric 
psychiatric unit on January 20. 
Questioning the validity of this sudden 
leap into a new geriatric program, advo- 
cates checked with the California 
Department of Health Services and found 
that its Licensing and Certification divi- 
sion was unaware of East Bay’s plans and 
had never given approval. __ 

State licensing responded by postpon- 
ing East Bay’s geriatric unit, pending for- 
mal state review and approval. 

Mental Health Consumer Concerns 
(MHCC), the patients’ rights group man- 
dated by Contra Costa County to investi- 
gate conditions in its psychiatric facilities, 
is so concerned about the prospect of East 
Bay Hospital opening a geriatric unit that 


it is sending a letter asking state licensing 


official Gil Martinez to disapprove East 
Bay’s plans. MHCC advocates argue that, 
in light of all the concerns raised about 
the hospital’s many problems and short- 
comings, it is unwise to let East Bay 
expand to serve a highly vulnerable popu- 
lation of fragile, elderly patients. 

East Bay is currently suffering a 
declining patient population triggered by 
the drastic reduction of patient referrals by 
several counties. Alameda, Santa Clara 
and Contra Costa County all have sharply 
reduced their referrals in the wake of 
ongoing public criticism of East Bay’s 
high level of patients’ rights violations, 
lack of medical care, misuse of seclusion 


and restraints, and overuse of anti-psy- 


chotic drugs. Alameda, Santa Clara and 
Contra Costa are now emphasizing in- 
county placement of the Medi-Cal client 
formerly sent to East Bay. 

All of which sheds light on why East 
Bay is now embarking on a sudden quest 
to profit from a whole new class of vul- 
nerable, frail elderly patients. 


During the months-since Street Spirit 
first exposed a decade-long pattern of 


abuse and mistreatment of psychiatric © 


patients at East Bay, the hospital has been 
floundering — losing patients, Medi-Cal 
dollars and even staff members because so 
many counties are refusing to refer 
patients to it any longer. This snowballing 
process has reduced the average daily 
patient count from more than 70 a year 
ago, to only 20-25 at present. 

Advocates report that certain wards at 
East Bay are now closed and empty, and 
an inside source at the hospital reports 
that this has resulted in staff attrition. 
Also, the legally required hearings (to 
determine whether patients may be invol- 
untarily held) are down drastically, from 


10-15 hearings a day last year, to.nearly . 


nothing now. Only nine hearings were 
held in October, and only seven in the 
entire month of December; several 
months ago, there were often more hear- 
ings than that in a single day. 

Finally, the hospital finds itself fight- 


Henry Clark decries abuses at East Bay 
Hospital. at a rally organized by NAPA. 


ing two wrongful death lawsuits 
filed by the families of Marc 
Kiefer and Robert Jackson, who 
died after reportedly enduring 
negligent, abusive treatment at 
East Bay, as reported in the 
May, June, August, October and 
November issues of Street Spirit. 
_ But, according to East Bay 
Director Lois Patsey, Street Spirit 
is to blame for this precipitous 
plunge in her hospital’s fortunes. 
At an East Bay staff meeting in 
December, according to a source 
at the hospital, Patsey is said to 
have publicly castigated “Street 


great length for ruining her hospi- 
tal’s reputation and causing 
patient referrals to tumble. 

Blaming all her hospital’s 
misfortunes on Street Spirit’s 
reporting, Patsey ignored the 
plethora of public hearings and 
investigations conducted by the 
_ Alameda County Board of 
Supervisors, the Alameda County Mental 
Health Board, the Contra Costa County 
blue-ribbon panel, and several scathing 
reports by the State Office of Patients 
Rights and Protection and Advocacy — 
all of which have severely criticized the 
poor quality of medical care at East Bay 
Hospital. 

But just as Patsey charged, Street Spirit 


‘has indeed sent its findings to every coun- 


ty official responsible for sending patients 
to East Bay, and has publicly called on 
them to halt all future referrals. 

We repeat that call now. Any counties 
tempted to backslide into sending patients 
back to East Bay should take a long hard 
look at the patterns of mistreatment that 


contributed to the deaths of Marc Kiefer, 
“Robert Jackson, Nancy Turner and 


Edward Emmerson, and then compare 
that to similar patterns unearthed in the 


recent study by the Santa Clara County | 


Mental Health Department. 
Santa Clara’s Designation Committee 


End the Fraudulent Licensing of East Bay 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


Although East Bay Hospital is licensed 
by the State of California as a general 
acute care hospital, in reality it functions 
as a psychiatric hospital. It would, in an 

_honest world, be reclassified as an 
Institution for Mental Diseases. This 
arcane technical point is of crucial impor- 
tance for East Bay’s future. 

By licensing East Bay as‘a general 
acute care hospital, the state for years has 
been able to bill the federal government 
for 50% of the expenses that counties 


incur when they send Medi-Cal patients to . 


- East Bay. This 50% federal reimburse- 
ment to state coffers (sometimes called 
“federal financial participation”) may be a 
very attractive reason for state officials to 
go on ignoring all the evidence that clear- 
ly demonstrates that East Bay is primarily 
a psychiatric facility, and thus an 
Institution for Mental Diseases, or IMD. 

For the federal payback of Medi-Cal 
dollars is not granted to IMDs: But if state 
officials look the other way and hand East 
Bay a license to operate an acute care hos- 
pital, they reap large financial rewards 
from “federal financial participation.” 

The most glaring problem with the 
state calling East Bay an acute care hospi- 
tal is that East Bay provides almost no 
real medical care for its patients. For 
years, nearly the only medical procedures 
performed at East Bay were a few abor- 
tions. When a seriously ill patient under- 
goes a medical, as opposed to a psychi- 


atric, emergency at East Bay, the “hospi- 
tal” typically calls paramedics to respond 
and transfers critically ill patients to near- 
by Brookside Hospital, rather than provid- 
ing competent, on-site care of its own. 
The effects of patient dumping can be 
lethal. When Robert Jackson was sent to 
East Bay in April, 1996, hospital staff 
treated him as a mental case instead of a 
medical emergency. Even though he had 
severe heart problems, East Bay placed 
Jackson in restraints and injected psychi- 
atric drugs, failing to detect his physical 
crisis until it was too late. When Jackson 
began dying on April 5 due to cardiac 


arrhythmia, he was shipped off to. 


Brookside to die, rather than receiving 
adequate medical care at East Bay. 

A chilling note in the coroner’s report 
quotes East Bay Director Lois Patsey as 
telling the pathologist that “they hadn’t 
been able to figure out what was going 
on” with Robert Jackson at East Bay in 
the hours prior to his death. 

Given its consistent record of dumping 
patients who undergo a serious medical 
crisis and its shortage of trained medical 
(as opposed to psychiatric) staff, how 
does the state justify licensing East Bay as 
a general acute care hospital any longer? 

It is time for the federal government to 
step in and end this pretense. The Health 
Care Finance Administration should 


immediately reclassify East Bay as an 


IMD. Under federal regulations, an IMD is 
defined as a licensed psychiatric facility 


with more than 16 beds that primarily pro- 
vides treatment for “persons with mental 
diseases.” IMD’s are medical facilities 


with more than 50 percent of their patients © 


requiring treatment for mental illness, and 
the average age of patients being signifi- 
cantly lower than that of nursing homes. 
To be classified as an IMD, part or all of 
the hospital must consist of locked wards. 
IMDs fall under the jurisdiction of the 
state’s mental health director. 

East Bay Hospital falls under every 

single one of the federal regulations that 
define IMDs. For the past decade, East 
Bay has indeed been primarily a psychi- 
atric facility. The great majority of its 
beds — 71 of its 87 beds, or over 80% — 
are licensed for psychiatric care. 
_ Ina July 10, 1996 document, East Bay 
reported that 72% of its patients are fund- 
ed by Medi-Cal and 23% are funded by 
Medicare, which clearly reveals that the 
great majority of its patients are younger 
than at a nursing home. Finally, two of the 
four units at East Bay are locked wards. 


In all, there are 10 guidelines set by the © 


Health Care Financing Administration 
(HCFA) to determine whether a facility is 
an IMD. East Bay meets all 10 guidelines. 
Ten strikes and you’re out. It is long 
past time for HCFA to step in and end this 
fraudulent designation of East Bay as a 
general acute care hospital, which enables 
the state to wrongfully seek reimburse- 
ment from the feds. East Bay should be 
reclassified immediately as an IMD. 


Spirit and Terry Messman” at 


‘report, issued October, 1996, found sever- 


al gravely disturbing cases of mistreat- 
ment after reviewing only 16 medical 
records of East Bay patients. The follow- 
ing cases come directly from the report. 
Read them and weep, county officials. 
But then ask yourself: would you send 
your own family members — your own 
son, wife, or mother — to this hospital? 
Please don’t send ours — ever again. 


* “Of the two incidents of emergency 


medication reviewed, we are disappointed. 


to find that the documentation justifying 
the administration of emergency medica- 
tions was nonexistent in one and insuffi- 
cient in another.... Administration of 
emergency medication in these instances 
was unjustified due to failure to meet the 
emergency criteria and documentation 
requirements. Furthermore, unjustified 
involuntary administration of medication 
may constitute a battery.” 

¢« “One medical record showed that a 
patient had received 300 mg of phenytoin 
prior to admission to EBH. After his 
transfer, only several hours later the 
patient was again given 300 mg of pheny- 
toin, resulting in a toxic level... The 
apparent failure of EBH’s staff to consult 
the transfer documents could amount to a 
breach of the patient’s right to be free 
from neglect and excessive medication.” 

¢« “The patient was in restraint for 13 
hours. The documented initial grounds: for 
seclusion and restraint provided insufficient 
legal justification... There was no docu- 
mentation of regular nursing assessment. 
There was no documentation that rotation 
of limbs were performed, or that toileting 
was offered. There was no documentation 
that the patient was provided fluid.” 

+ “In one medical record a patient was 
secluded for 6 hours and 35 minutes. 


. There ‘was insufficient grounds providing 


legal justification for this.... Merely stat- 


ing ‘slipped on wet floor’ does not sup- 


port seclusion...there was no documenta- 


tion of regular 15 minute nursing checks, | 


of rotation of limbs, of VS monitoring, of 
toileting or fluids being offered.” 
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Court Victories for Homeless Activists in San Diego 


Protesters arrested for challenging anti-homeless laws are acquitted on constitutional grounds 


by Anne Curo 


n January 3, 1997, Judge 
Rafael Arreola of the 
Municipal Court in San Diego 
issued his ruling and verdicts 
acquitting activist Larry Milligan of 
charges of illegal camping. The decision 
finds the City ordinance unconstitutional 
in that it is vague and overbroad: It for- 
bids “tarrying” with no definition of what 
conduct that might or might not include. 

The City of San Diego has police pow- 
ers to establish reasonable time, place and 
manner restrictions for persons wishing to 
exercise their First Amendment rights, but 
the wording of the judge’s decision 
strongly suggests that the City over- 
stepped its authority recently in arresting 
activists for protesting police crackdowns 
on the homeless community. 

Most people arrested in connection 
with the sleep-in at the San Diego City 
Concourse in the weeks before last sum- 
mer’s Republican National Convention 
have had their day in court (in some cases, 
several days). The whim of justice has. 
produced varied verdicts. At this writing, 
one case is still under appeal. 

But first a little background as to how 
and why 13 arrests came to be made for 
lodging and tarrying in the City 
Concourse in late July. 

In the months prior to the Republican 
Convention, people serving food lines in 
Balboa Park kept hearing rumors about 
incidents of stepped-up police harassment 


of homeless people. When a Salvation 


Army outreach team was forced by police 
intimidation to move their coffee van 
from its usual stop in Embarcadero Park, 


__ the mainstream media reported it... 
City officials.adamantly denied any 


active attempts to discourage homeless 
people from remaining in the downtown 
area, insisting that they were not trying to 
“clean up” the city for the eyes of the 
coming guests. Quoted in the Union 
Tribune, an aide said the mayor “had no 
problem with delegates or the national 
media seeing the homeless population in 
its natural environment.” 

But statistics proved otherwise. 

When Larry Milligan got his hands on 
reports that showed increased numbers of 
arrests and tickets for illegal lodging and 
camping, he decided to do something about 
it. He took a signed petition to the mayor’s 
office asking for a safe place where home- 
less people could sleep legally when the 
shelters are full. There was no response. 

On Monday, July 22, after serving food 
in the park, Larry led a band of homeless 
people and activists down to the San 
Diego Concourse and bedded down for the 
night. City officials had already agreed to 
keep the restrooms open all night for the 
sleep-in, which seemed to imply their con- 
sent to the protest. About 75 people spent 
the night peacefully and returned for the 
quiet protest on subsequent nights. They 
brought food, candles and flowers, some 
meditated, some managed to sleep. Others 
stayed up and talked while construction 
sounds went on all night. 

On Thursday, July 25, permission to 
keep the restrooms open all night was 
revoked, but the sleep-in continued. 
Campers made the best arrangements they 
could, and the next night put up a 
makeshift latrine under a tent to keep the 
area sanitary. But on Friday afternoon, City 
Manager Jack McGrory witnessed an inci- 
dent in the concourse area that he later 
cited as justification for what was to occur. 
Two homeless people, not part of the 
protest, were arrested for drunken fighting. 

At about 8:30 on Friday night, July 26, 
Lieutenant Graham showed up with a 
camcorder to videotape the sleep-in. The 
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“The camping ordinance criminalizes this protest. The ordi- 
nance is unconstitutional... in that it infringes the right to free 
speech and to petition the government for redress of grievances. 
There were no complaints that night, but the protest was broken 


glaring lights disturbed the campers and 


_caused much speculation, but most 
remained. Later, people observed a mass-* 


ing of police vehicles and personnel in a 
parking tot two blocks away. At about 
10:30, 40 police officers stormed the 
Concourse. A lieutenant with a bull horn 
announced: “You have 10 minutes to pack 
up and leave the Concourse or you will be 
subject to arrest.” 

Most of the people camped there began 
to comply. Larry immediately called his 
media contacts. The lieutenant repeated 
his warning. When it became clear that 
several people were going to defy the 
police order, arrests began. Johanna 
Argoud and Forrest Curo were arrested 
and taken into custody. They were charged 
with Illegal Lodging — a misdemeanor. 

Then Channel 10 reporters showed up 
with their video equipment. The arrests 
were halted. Most of the crowd dispersed 
and the police left, but a few of the pro- 
testers remained with their bedding. 
Police returned in reduced numbers at 
about 2 a.m., arresting Larry Milligan and 
a homeless man who prefers to remain 
anonymous. The pair were charged with 
Illegal Camping—an infraction. 

Larry, Forrest and Johanna were bailed 
out the next day. The homeless man 
refused bail and. served five days in jail. 


_ Some campers continued the protest into 


the following week. More arrests were 
made. Forrest, not wishing to be arrested 
again, joined them without bedding and 
sat up with a sign prepared to meditate all 
night as a legal form of protest. That night 
he was arrested along with those who 
were sleeping, accused of “‘Tarrying.” 

By the time 13 arrests had been made, 
the group decided to continue the protest 
using other means. They kept a walking 
candlelight vigil in the concourse for as 
long as they could stay awake and 
marched with signs through Horton Plaza 
and the Gaslamp district on the evenings 
of the Republican Convention. 

Johanna and Larry brought and served 
food to homeless people every night in the 


up by arbitrary and capricious enforcement.” 


— Dawn Davis, Legal Aid Attorney 


Concourse, but were ordered by police to 
move this new food line. They continued 


‘“to bring food and serve it on adjoining 


sidewalks throughout the convention. 
Afterwards that food line continued sever- 
al nights a week. 


THE First AMENDMENT ON TRIAL 


When Johanna Argoud and Forrest 
Curo appeared (separately) in court and 
asked for jury trials, their charges were 
summarily reduced from misdemeanors to 
infractions. An infraction does not entitle 
one to a jury trial or public defender. 

Johanna was the first to argue her case 
before a judge. She received verbal advice 
from a Legal Aid attorney assigned to 
Larry, but was on-her own at the dock. 
The judge seemed loathe to convict this 
nice, spiritual grandmother of any kind of 
crime. She brought a vase of roses into 
the courtroom and offered one to the 
judge, but he politely refused it. 

The judge watched the videotape of the 
protest and arrests and listened to the tes- 
timony of the prosecution witnesses (the 
arresting officers). He was patient with 
Johanna’s amateur attempts to cross- 
examine the witnesses and helpfully cor- 
rected her errors. Then he called a recess 
to study the City’s camping law under 
which Johanna had been charged. 

When court was re-convened, the 
judge asked for the prosecution’s defini- 
tion of “overnight” in the. ordinance. The 
city’s attorney gave an eloquent definition 
which precisely named the hours between 
a half-hour after sundown to a half-hour 
before sunrise. Then, with a satisfied grin, 
the judge explained his “commonsense” 
definition. “If I spend an evening at my 
friend’s house and come home at 11:30 
p.m., my wife is not going to accuse me 
of staying overnight, is she? The defen- 
dant was arrested at 11:30 p.m., therefore, 
she couldn’t have camped overnight.” 

The verdict, by the letter of the law, 
"was “not guilty”. The judge commented 
that the City Council ought to re-examine 


this law, because there was no way to. 


- Down And Out in Berkeley 


prove that anyone had camped in one spot 
“overnight” without observing them con- 
tinuously throughout the whole period. 
Completely logical, but the decision 
avoided the Constitutional issues the pro- 
testers were hoping to raise. 

Forrest Curo was the next to appear 
before a judge, on two counts. The first 
was identical to Johanna’s. On the second 
count of “Tarrying” he had not even been 
attempting to sleep. By sitting up with a 
sign and pamphlets to hand out to passers 
by, he was obviously exercising First 
Amendment rights. 

The judge who heard his case was con- 
vinced by Forrest’s argument on the sec- 
ond charge, and acquitted him. He also 
seemed inclined to acquit Forrest on the 
first charge of illegal lodging, based on 
the precedent of Johanna’s trial. But the 
city’s attorney requested that the charge 
be changed to “attempted illegal lodging,” 
a little-used law that her research had 
uncovered. The judge convicted Forrest 
on this charge and sentenced him to 40 
hours community service. Forrest has 
filed for an appeal, but has already per- 
formed his community service at the sea- 
sonal shelter which opened in December. 

Another protester who was homeless 
at the time of his arrest had to defend him- 
self unassisted before a judge. To the best 
of his ability he argued that he had been 
engaged in a legal protest, but the prose- 
cutor convinced that judge that the 
Constitutional issue did not apply, and he 
was convicted of Illegal Camping and 
sentenced to 20 hours community service. 


COURT ACQUITS PROTESTER ON 
ILLEGAL CAMPING CHARGE 


Larry Milligan’s case was the only one 
to be defended by an attorney. Lega) Aid 
lawyer Dawn Davis has expressed enthusi- 


asm for cases involving civil liberties. 


- Judge Arreola Raphael heard the case on 


November 12, 1996. When the nature of 
the case became clear, the judge gave the 
City’s prosecutor an opportunity to let him 
disqualify himself because of his personal 
involvement with providing low-income 
housing for poor people. She didn’t feel 
there was a conflict, so the judge proceed- 
ed to hear the prosecution witnesses. 
Lieutenant Ellis, the officer who made 


the admonishments, was the first to testi- _ 


fy. Cross-examined by Ms. Davis, he 
admitted that a “special detail” had been 
formed the night that homeless people and 
activists began camping in the City 
Concourse. He said there were com- 
plaints. “On the 26th we decided we 
would take a course of action.” 

When asked who made the complaints, 
Ellis answered: the City Council, a build- 
ing operator, Convention police and the 
City Manager’s office. The concerns of 
the police, according to Ellis, included the 
behavior of the protesters, use of alcohol, 
drunkenness, aggressive panhandling, and 
people encountering evidence of urination 
and defecation early in the morning. The 
defense objected that this was only 
hearsay, that Ellis had no personal knowl- 
edge that these acts had occurred. 

On cross examination, Davis asked the 
lieutenant whether there were any specific 
complaints about the protesters on July 
26. His answer was, “None.” Were the 
people quiet and peaceful when he 
arrived? “Yes.” Wasn’t it true that there 
was no littering, just bedding? “Yes.” Did 


he see any of the people obstructing _ 


pedestrians, imbibing with open contain- 
ers or fighting? “No.” Was the activity 
low key? “Yes.” 

Was Ellis aware that this was a politi- 
cal demonstration? “We were confined to 
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it’s Never Too Lé 


Life can begin again at 55 (or older) at St. Mary’s Center Recovery 55 Program 


by Georgia Barnes 


6 6 t’s how I start my day, coming to St. Mary’s 
and the Recovery 55 alcohol and drug pro- 
gram. It gets me started on the right foot.” 

enry W. (not his real name) has been coming 
for the past three months to the new Recovery 55 program 
for seniors 55 years or older. “Being clean and sober has 
changed my life! I can’t believe the things that I'm doing 
and the good things that are happening to me now.” 

Henry has been homeless for almost four years. 
Traveling from Golden Gate Park in San Francisco to 
Martin Luther King Park in Berkeley and then back to 
Civic Center Park in San Francisco and back to Jefferson 
Park in Oakland has been a way of life for him. 

Henry had been a musician for 20 years when he con- 
tracted glaucoma, leaving him blind in one eye and diffi- 
culty in seeing from the other. He had been using speed 
for ten years and after the glaucoma took its toll, he was 
forced to stop working in 1990. 

“That’s when I found cocaine,” he recalls. “I lost every- 
thing. I had been the opening act for such greats as Ray 
Charles, B.B. King and James Brown and then all of a sud- 
den — nothing. Cocaine really dropped me to my knees.” 
Henry looks down to the floor and takes a deep breath. “In 
1993, my girlfriend and I split up. I had been spending all 
my money on cocaine and didn’t have any place to go. 
That’s when I became homeless and hit bottom.” 

Since becoming clean and sober, Henry has applied to 
the Shelter Plus Care Program for housing assistance, is 
enrolling at Merritt College to get his Substance Abuse 
Certificate, and is hoping to work at St. Mary’s Center 
under the ASSETS program. He says that the reason for 
going back to school is that he wants to pass on his expe- 
riences of sobriety and a responsible way of life. 

“But the light of my life is my daughter,” says Henry. 
“She and I are still very close even though she lives in 
Seattle. We talk at least once a week and if my Shelter 
Plus Care application is approved, I’m hoping that I’ll be 
able to have a place for her to come and spend the sum- 
mers with me. Ill still use St. Mary’s as my support sys- 
tem and continue to come to the meetings on a regular 
basis, though.” 


RECOVERY CAN BEGIN AT AGE 55 


Recovery 55 is an eight-week program for women and 
men over the age of 55 who have problems with alcohol 
and/or drugs and would like to make changes in their 
lives. The program includes support groups, addiction 
education, recovery planning and workshops on such 
subjects as anger, nutrition, relapse prevention, self 
esteem and denial. Guest speakers are included in the 
sessions that are held every morning from 9:30 a.m. to 
11:00 a.m., Monday through Friday at St. Mary’s Center, 
635 22nd Street in Oakland. 

The goal of the program is to enable a person to rec- 
ognize and experience the rewards of a clean and sober 
way of life. St. Mary’s Center also offers case manage- 
ment services and money management if needed. 

There are over two million seniors over the age of 65 
that have drug and alcohol problems. Older people must 


From left to right, Tom, Joe and Milas from 
St. Mary’s Center demonstrate their 
commitment to healthy living. 
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contend with many chronic, or frequent, long-term 1 all- 
nesses, and substance abuse is often difficult to detect 
because the warning signs of abuse are often blamed on 
other chronic illnesses or health problems. Left untreated, 
substance abuse results in physical, mental, social and 
economic problems for older adults and eventually leads 
to premature death. The interaction of alcohol with pre- 
scription drugs can lead to worsening chronic health 
problems and new health problems as well. Recovery 55 
addresses these problems and makes referrals to mental 
and health clinics when necessary. ; 

Treatment for alcoholism and substance abuse in older 
adults is often more successful than treatment of younger 
persons. Recovery 55 offers a day treatment program that 
involves the basic requirements of recovery: group thera- 
py, individual counseling, education and support groups 
such as Alcoholics Anonymous. Many older people grew 
up believing that addiction to alcohol or drugs was a 
moral issue and that overcoming it was a matter of will 
power. Many still believe this today, making it hard for 
older people to admit a need for help. © 

There are different types of-elderly alcoholics. 
Chronic or early-onset alcoholics have abused alcohol 
throughout their lives. Intermittent alcoholics have expe- 
rienced periodic bouts with abuse during their lives. Late- 
onset alcoholics begin seriously abusing alcohol for the 
first time late in life, often the result of a life crisis such 
as loss of spouse, health problems or changes in living 
conditions. Addiction is a disease which becomes worse 
over time. Denial of the disease allows it to progress, 
often into other chronic illnesses. 

Rick started drinking to excess after the death of his 
wife. He had spent 17 years in the Navy on aircraft carri- 
ers and had a government pension. “It all went to booze 
and drugs after I started drinking. Within no time at all I 
only knew the inside of boxcars and cardboard boxes. I 
lived like that for three years. What a life! I was at a 
homeless shelter in Berkeley when a lady referred me to 
St. Mary’s Center. Up until that time, all I cared about 
was where my next drink was coming from. I didn’t eat 
well and I had lost all hope. I knew I had to do something. 
I had reached my bottom and was willing to try anything.” 

Rick started his recovery at St. Mary’s and now con- 
siders the people there his family. “I attend AA regularly 
and stay around sober people. I don’t go around my old 
haunts or see any of my former drinking buddies. I now 


do things that I enjoy like surf fishing at Ocean Beach or 


just plain fishing in the Bay.” He considers himself a . 


football fanatic and is a diehard Raiders fan. He even 
watches stadium football on cable during the off season. 
Equally important to the treatment portion of the 
recovery process is aftercare — continued treatment and 
support for recovery. Addiction is characterized by 


relapses. In order to avoid a relapse, a person needs to _ 


continue attending support groups including AA, estab- 
lish meaningful social relationships, participate in clean. 
and sober activities and make sure of eating healthy 
foods and doing safe exercises. 

' Addiction is a disease with no current. medical cure, 
and recovery is a lifelong process requiring continued 


attention. It also means taking responsibility for one’s | 


physical health and positive mental attitude in order to 
feel healthy, look healthy, and enjoy life to the fullest. 


Aging is a natural, important stage of life. However, | 


older people can contribute to their wellness by their 


choices in diet, exercise, rest, habits and attitude. Bad . 


habits can be ended at any age. Smoking, overuse of 
medications, and overeating are habits that can be bro- 
ken. Keeping a positive attitude is essential. 

At St. Mary’s, we have found that seniors can avoid 
depression by staying active and setting new goals. 
Developing new interests, friends and activities helps 
people face limitations and build strengths. We encour- 
age seniors to stay involved in the community by attend- 
ing Senior Centers and staying active in their community. 
Also, regular exercise reduces stress and aids sleep. 

Change can occur at any age. It can prove to be excit- 
ing and rewarding. Most important, being clean and 
sober can restore one’s human dignity! 
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TRIBUTE 


TO A LOST 
DAUGHTER 


How do we help loved 
ones who battle mental 
disability and substance 

abuse? Claire Burch 
writes movingly of her 
daughter’s struggle with 

the inner torment that 
shadowed her all 
through her short life. 


by Claire Burch 


t’s impossible to forget a frag- 
ment of home movies I ran a 
month after my daughter Laurie’s 
eath. In it I heard her say, “Do 
you see these scars? (referring to 
inquiries received when an alcoholic 
boyfriend had beat up on her.) My 
psychic pain is worse.” As I watched 
her eyes fill and heard her voice qua- 
ver, I knew that to be true. 
Laurie was born to an unwed moth- 
er on Staten Island, New York, before 


STRANGER ON 
THE PLANET 


The Small 
Book of Laurie 


ent. Abandoned to the Department of 
Welfare when she was only a month 


old, she was placed in a foster home. 


that later lost its license because the 
infants had all been neglected. 

We adopted her. at five months of 
age. She was a hard child to raise and 


was given a serious psychiatric diagno- - 


sis (schizophrenia) at a very early age. 
That diagnosis was to follow her from 
“authority” to “authority” until finally I 
learned to conceal it when taking her for 
the help she needed frequently. 


was 15 and she had never gotten over 
his death. After he died, she turned to 
hard drugs and alcohol, and for the rest 
of her life she was told that she had 
what is called a “dual diagnosis” — 
substance abuse and mental illness. 

She preferred to. think of herself as 
a substance abuser because when she 
had been sent to the adolescent psy- 
chiatric unit after a suicide attempt 
following her father’s death, she felt 
stigmatized and abused. 

Now she is gone. She was found on 
the floor of a room she had rented the 
night before at the Motel 6 in Walnut 
Creek. Laurie died on April 14, 1994. 
She had taken too much of something 
and she left no note. 

A few days:before her death, 
Laurie had signed herself into a psy- 
chiatric hospital because she knew she 
needed help. She hated locked units 
with a vengeance but she didn’t have 
a choice. She had used up her medical 
insurance days for chemical depen- 
dency in an open unit. 

She had signed herself in on April 
6, her father’s birthday. They put her 
in seclusion and restraints when they 
found her needles. It made’ her worse. 
Much worse. : 

She died like Lenny Bruce, perhaps 
for some of the same reasons. She had 
drowned her pain with alcohol for 20 
years and when her body. could no 
longer take it, she turned to pills. 
Someone gave her heroin and it must 
have been another thing to help the 
pain go away. 


it was “fashionable” to be a single par- 


___ by Claire Burch,©1997 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


Claire Burch, artist, writer, and video-documenter of 
many interesting people and events in Berkeley (especially 
socially marginal and alternative expression), writes about 
her tragic adopted daughter Laurie, who was given the dual 
diagnosis of chemical dependency and mental disorder. 
Laurie always had a tormented life; she had to live on a 
down-under fringe of society and was one of the casualties 
on the fringe, sinking deeper into hopelessness and dying 
of a heroin overdose when quite young. 

‘This is tragedy in real life without any neat wrap-up to 
the story like a writer of fiction can do. This is a real book 
of pain and severe suffering that the recipient could never 
escape from. Laurie had been abandoned and neglected as a 
baby from the first month after birth, before Claire Burch 
adopted her. There’s much about how environment affects 
an individual that isn’t known; there’s a great deal about 
how heredity affects one that isn’t known. It seems clear 
that Laurie got it bad from both environment and heredity, 
while many specific questions go unanswered. 

The author speaks of the need of “... housing people 
who have never been able to take care of themselves but 
who are still human beings who have committed no crime 
and need a decent affordable place to stay.” 

Burch says, “A bill needs to exist that can put a roof 
over the heads of those doomed to wander from single 
room hotel to motel to furnished room to street to shelter 
forever because they can’t keep it together for reasons of 
the mind.” She states, “In twentieth-century America, when 
it comes to help for people on the fringe of society, society 
itself is often the nut case.” 

Spine-tingling photographs of Laurie as a baby show her 
as carrying a lot of emotional pain in the earliest chapter of 
her life. Photos in stages throughout her life often continue 
the theme of someone truly uncomfortable both in the 
world around her and in her own inner world. 

The author includes in the book evocative art and poetry 
by Laurie. Among interesting artwork are two strong draw- 
ings of a lion face that looks both schizoid and resentful, 
and a wolf face that looks like it’s yelping. 

- Laurie’s spontaneous, often anguished, often question- 
ing poetry (“How and why is my life this way?!”) get 
across some of both the torment and the positive caring, 


Laurie’s father had died when she 


See Lost Daughter page nine 


Art by Laurie Burch from Stranger on the Planet 


earnest, well-intentioned sides of her inner nature. Some of 
the poetry is good to read just in itself. 

I was interested in Claire’s account of a memorial occa- 
sion for Laurie (I was one of the guests), and of Claire’s 
grace-under-pressure state of mind and ability to cope after 
Laurie’s death; and her account of experiencing what a rack- 
et the death-industry (the funeral/burial business) can be. 

The Laurie book shows how an individual we might 
meet when they are homeless (intermittently or chronical- 
ly) will turn out to be a complicated individual in a multi- 
ple-factor situation, in contrast to the negative stereotype of 
a homeless person as a no-good “blank” that many people 
who’ve never been homeless carry in their minds when 


‘they notice and pass by a homeless person. 


The Laurie book shows forcibly that, while some people 
can be hopelessly weak, some people can be admirably 
strong and virtuous — for example, in helping or trying to 
help those weaker than themselves. 


To order Stranger on the Planet by Claire Burch, 
send $10.00 (add $2.00 postage and handling) to: 
Regent Press, 6020-A Adeline, Oakland, CA 94608. 
Phone: (510) 547-7602. 

ISBN# 0916147-67-3 


For My DAUGHTER LAURIE 
Wuo DiED OF A HEROIN OVERDOSE 
by Claire Burch 


whose ashes are these? I think know 
a thousand Robert Frosts ago. 

he wouldn’t have blinked to see me here 
and watch my heart fill up with snow. 
these thoughts are fey and hard to keep 
you made us promises too steep 

and fell from grace and cried and died. 


who turned cold eye and spoke too low 
when you had nowhere else to go 

dulled your swift smile, your heart as well. 
these woods are Robert Frost’s, not ours. 
in winter, by dim candlelight 

I see your grand mal seizures still. 


I’m going out to see my small wild child 

still standing by her backpack. Didn’t know why. 
Cruzito’s Code of Honor gone to sleep. 

but I have promises so deep 

I could not reach them or the light that failed. 


Two psyches diverged in a Robin Hood 
you could not calm them then and understood 
that heroin might bring them both together. 


‘| (too strong, too pure, the rose began to wither.) 


truths no autopsy ever said. 
In real life good is good, and blood is blood. — 


whose life was this, my broken child 
whose China white, in package sealed 
between the crosses row on row 

like Rupert Brooke three wars ago? 


thin skin, run and win 
Blessings, baby smile. 
Don’t take the A train 
beware the white whale. 
it fractures with its tail. 
(ice sliver in my brain) 


and ifby chance we did our little dance 
the water sure is wide 

is what the Bible said. 

the movie Code of Honor 

we saw it once together 

we saw Cruzito die 


ob heroin! ob heroin the airplane can’t fly. 
the worm is in the rose 
I know not how or why. 


open city have pity. water wings. 

Golden Gate bridge today 

fall awake sweet joy to your once cry voice 
on the bus to far away. 


Named now, seven faced, river beyond sea, 
ill starred, apart, signed, unbind, unmarried 
screamed, immortal, unchanged, 

pass in grace, up some Holy Girder. 

Forgiven, forgiven Baybv almay malbuso 

(I know only three lines of Kaddish 

but will say them for the rest of my life). 


whose labels are these? I think I know 
my child is in Jung’s river though 

in dreams I run to meet her there 

sweet end to life’s last picture show. 
When we saw Code of Honor 

it portended 

some agony still open ended. 

you were Cruzito Iwas Mama 

in the dark of a movie theater our fate was sealed 
in this short vale of hand held docudrama. 
In the movie Cruzito overdosed 

and so, as you half planned it, you did too. 
whose dead are these? I'll look and see 
you will not hear me crying though. 

like Frost my heart fills up with snow 

that turns to ice as is its way. 
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Farewell, David Nadel 


David slept in M.L. King 
Park to protest the city’s 
attitude towards homeless 
people. He opposed the 
loitering laws designed to 
keep homeless people 
away from the doors of 
Telegraph Avenue shops. 
Once he dressed up as a 
homeless person and sat 
down near a doorway on 
Shattuck Avenue, waiting 
for the police to come 


David Nadel, 1946-1996 


by Clay Geerdes 


very New Year’s Eve for the 

past 23 years, there has been a 

large reunion of folk dancers at 

Ashkenaz, the Berkeley club 
founded by David Nadel and a number of 
fellow folk dancers in 1973. Every New 
Year’s, David bought horns and other 
favors, put up balloons and streamers, 
often groaning that he would be glad 
when the holidays were over, but enjoy- 
ing himself at the same time. Two or three 
folk dance bands rounded out the roster 
and along about 11:30 in the evening 
David wandered around smiling and pass- 
ing out confetti for people to throw on the 
stroke of midnight. 

Ashkenaz may yet carry on the tradi- 
tion that David Nadel created. Even after 
David’s tragic murder on Dec. 19, 1996, 
there was another New Year’s Eve party 
this year, as well as a two-day celebration 
of David’s life on the weekend of January 
18-19. But Ashkenaz as we have known it 
ended on December 19. The club may 
continue with verve and spirit, but it will 
never be what it was, because there is no 
one who could replace its creator, David 
Terence Nadel, friend, brother. 

There won’t be any confetti this year, 
not the kind passed out by David himself. 

During the early part of the second set 
at Ashkenaz, on December 19, a drunken 
Latino man started a disturbance. David 
asked him to leave, then had to call the 
police to deal with him. The man contin- 
ued to make threats, returned to the club 
at 11:30 p.m. and had to be put out a sec- 
ond time. He said he was going to get a 
gun and David closed the door and hung 
around with Edwin. 

It was not unusual for someone to 
threaten David. Or Edwin. It happened 
numerous times over the years and they 
didn’t think much of it. They even joked 
about it. David often got into it with 
macho young guys, and had his share of 
pushing and shoving matches, not to men- 
tion a few serious fights, so he had decid- 
ed it best to call the police to deal with 
gate crashers and those people who think 
it a sign of manhood to give employees 
and other working people a hard time. 

He called the police on December 19, 
1996, but they didn’t help. They talked to 
the patron, but did not arrest him or take 
him away from the club; instead they 
crossed the street and harassed some 
homeless people who were hanging out 
on the sidewalk where they could hear the 
music from the club. 

The man returned, walked to the door 
of the club and knocked. When David 
opened the door, he was shot through the 
left eye socket and fell to the floor in front 
of Edwin’s desk. David was taken to 
Highland Hospital in Oakland, where he 
was pronounced dead two days later. 


Emily Earl photo 


and arrest him. 


DEEP COMMITMENT TO ACTIVISM 


. David became radicalized in the late 
sixties and he felt his political activism 
was more important than his club. Most of 
us would disagree, because we see the 
club as his major contribution to the com- 
munity, but he was always restless and 
did not feel complete as a person unless 
he was involved in various causes. 

He was anti-apartheid and supported 
the movement against it. He was upset by 
homelessness and slept in M.L. King Park 
with others to protest the city’s attitude 
toward homeless people. He opposed the 
loitering laws designed to keep homeless 
people and beggars away from the doors 
of shops, particularly along Telegraph 
Avenue. One time he dressed up as a 
homeless person and sat down near a 
doorway on Shattuck Avenue waiting for 
the police to come and arrest him. 


David supported People’s’ Park:and « 


spent several years fighting against what 
he considered the continuing encroach- 
ment of the University of California in 
league with various corporations into the 
Berkeley community. Every weekend, he 
manned three tables in the park and 
passed out information about the crooked 
activities of the Board of Regents, who 
were always called “Corporate Thugs” in 
his monthly editorials. 

The Regents ultimately SLAPP sued 
David to try to deactivate him, but it 
didn’t work. He fought the suit and orga- 
nized further until the UC finally gave up. 
UC got an injunction against him in the 
end, but no punitive damages. When he 
failed to get his day in court, David put up 
a sign on his club stating his position. He 
tried to sue the UC for libel, but the suit 
was refused by the court. Well, they had 
made defamatory and libelous statements 
about him, accusing him of things he 
didn’t do during the park battle, things he 
had videotaped proof he didn’t do. 

PASSIVE RESISTANCE, NOT VIOLENCE 

David’s technique was passive resis- 
tance, never violence, and video footage 
of the park battles of 1991 prove this. To 
protest the installation of volleyball courts 
in the park, he chained himself ‘to a tree in 
the park and the police had to use bolt cut- 
ters to get him loose and drag him off to 
Santa Rita. When we were talking about 
that experience, he told me the only thing 
they gave him to eat in jail was a bologna 
sandwich. I asked him what he did with it 
and he said he gave it to someone else. 

He looked forward to justice, to having 
his day in court, but he never got it. In 
retaliation, he kept track of every trace of 
scandal that touched on the Regents or the 
UC or any of its teachers or administra- 
tors, publishing a UC SCANDAL SHEET 
on the back of his monthly calendar up 
until the time of his murder. 

Any organization that needed help had 


Cancer clusters are everywhere! 


Ashkenaz is David Nadel’s legacy and life’s work. 


only to ask David. Ashkenaz did benefits 
for Food Not Bombs, Radio Free 
Berkeley, the XPlicit Players, and organi- 
zations and causes too numerous to list. 
David expressed his political feelings 
in the editorials he wrote on his monthly 
calendar. This was his final editorial: 
“Corporate capitalism many times has 
laid itself open for all the world to see its 
ugly basic tenets — the exploitation of 
people & the earth’s resources so as to 
Squeeze every drop of profit out of life. In 
the 1930’s when working folks fought for 
better wages, working conditions & health 
care, corporate capitalism responded with 


violence, injunctions, & jails to crush ~ 
‘worker’s strikes & unionization 


attempts. In the 1960’s the sys- 
tem exposed itself again as it 
invaded Vietnam for cheap tin, 
tungsten & rubber, killing a half- 
million Vietnamese and 60,000 
Americans. The corporations lit- 
erally followed the troops in. 
And now the world-wide rape of 
the earth’s resources by global 
corporate earth suckers has con- 
tinued to where even the remote 
parts of the earth show pollution. 


A clean environment & capitalist 
exploitation of the earth is a con- 
tradiction! Let us outlaw greed 
(tax the rich ‘til there ain’t no 
more rich), spread the wealth 
around, slow down ... for fear we 
irreparably foul our nest to where 
cockroaches inherit the earth.” 

David’s last banner, which 
appears near the top of Ashkenaz 
at 1317 San Pablo Avenue in 
Berkeley, reads: TAX THE RICH 
“TIL THERE AIN’T No More RICH! 

LIKE A BROTHER 

My own friendship with 
David Nadel, a man who was 
like a brother to me, began in 
1977 when I booked the Free 
Store Theatre Company into 
Ashkenaz. I was working as pho- 
tographer and publicist for Vito 
at that time and we were touring 
the parks in the Bay Area with 
what was basically a guerrilla 
theater vaudeville show similar 
in some ways to those presented 
annually by the San Francisco 
Mime Troupe. David and I found 
we had a lot in common on a per- 
sonal and political level and we 
were to work together in various 
ways throughout the seventies 
and well into the nineties. 


- Lydia Gans photo 


He and a number of fellow folk 
dancers started Ashkenaz as a folk dance 


collective in March of 1973. Inspired by 


Ted Sofios’ San Pablo taberna, Aitos, the 
basic concept of Ashkenaz was to estab- 
lish a venue which would feature a differ- 


ent kind of folk or ethnic dancing each > 


evening, culminating with an International 
night on Saturdays. 

The format of each evening was the 
same. A lesson was taught by a profes- 
sional teacher like Ted Sofios, Neal 
Sandler, or Ruth Brown and the balance of 


the evening was a record party with dance 


See David Nadel page eleven 


TELEGRAPH POLES 


— for Bob Sparks & People’s Park 


by George Kauffman 


I don’t mind a 
if you plant flowers on telegraph avenue 


I don’t mind 
if you folks pay your way through cal 


I don’t mind 
if you lily-white students are from 
out of town and don’t vote 


what I do mind 
is taking our signs off telegraph poles 


what I do mind | 
you think youare making the poles clean. 


telegraph poles are the television of the poor 
telegraph poles are the history of a community 
telegraph poles talk to us! 


If you want to clean up something 
clean up your parent’s corporations 
that pollute the earth with toxic 
and nuclear wastes 24 hours a day 


If you want to clean up something 
go plant flowers at the shell, 
exxon, and unocal refineries 
in contra costa county that have 
been given another four years to 
dump selenium into san francisco bay. 


the reason why the homeless are on our streets 
is because your parents just voted in congress 
$23 billion dollars for more jails and cops and 
not one cent for homes and jobs. 


clean up congress and your corporate backyard | 
before you clean up ours — and keep your 
hands off our signs! 
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The Hurricane in Her Head 


Dual Diagnosis — An Epidemic of Pain 


by Claire Burch 


ecent years show a substance 
abuse epidemic so widespread 
that media reports are still 
~alarming. More people are 
using dangerous hard drugs like crack, 
speed, and heroin, and at a younger age. 
Like thousands of others, my daughter 
Laurie’s lifetime anxiety made her more 
vulnerable to chemical dependence. 
‘People with a history of major depression 
or anxiety disorder seem to have double 
the risk of the average population for 
chemical dependency. Chemical abuse 
rates causing non-functioning and trouble 
are more than fifty percent ‘in young 
chronically ill mental patients. . 
The term “dual diagnosis” is frequently 
-used by doctors and insurance companies 
to describe people who have both a chemi- 
cal dependency problem and also a mental 
disorder. The diagnosis suggests problems 
that are both psychological and biological, 
implying that there is a long-standing dif- 
ficulty that exists in the relationship 
between the sufferer and his/her environ- 
ment. It involves a severe inability to func- 
tion, suggesting that the disturbance is not 


~ only in the relationship between the person 


and society, and that the difficulties are 
not temporary or passing. 

In retrospect it is clear to me, and also 
everyone who knew her, that Laurie suf- 
fered through all her adult life from this 
progression into an even graver disability 
than that occasioned only by her “mental 
illness,” which was really an identifiable 


_ distortion of perception causing her to feel 


almost constant anxiety. It was our fami- 


_ ly’s unhappy experience that substance. 


abuse became a big part of Laurie’s rou- 
tine, causing heavier problems in terms of 
functioning than had existed before. 

The main feature of what is called sub- 
stance abuse is continued use despite 
knowing it is going to cause trouble and 
unhappiness rather than pleasure. The per- 
son given the diagnosis cannot help accel- 
erated use for longer periods than intend- 
ed, along with heavy painful withdrawal 
symptoms that make it impossible to ful- 
fill obligations or carry out plans. 

People suffering with this problem 
need to continue the addiction even when 
confronting danger, and show an inability 
to function in the way they want to. A 
troubled addict is not able to cut down or 
do anything much beyond hunting for the 
substance needed to score. 


The diagnosis usually involves 
blackouts and frequent binges, 
along with heavy withdrawal 
symptoms showing at least three of 
the following: use of greater 
amounts for longer periods than 
intended; persistent desire or 
unsuccessful attempts to cut down 
or stop; large amount of time spent 
obtaining the substance or recover- 
ing from the use; painful with- 
drawal symptoms, 

People with a dual diagnosis are 
often in pain. The situation is one 
where the whole problem is greater 
than the sum of its parts, since 
each disorder makes things worse. The 
confused person becomes more confused, 


_the hostile person more hostile, ‘and sui- 


cide can happen. Those having trouble 
being accepted because of their head 
problems run into even more trouble 
when they get hooked on crack or too 
much booze and heavy painkillers. 

More hospitalizations are needed, and 
emergency rooms are needed much more 
often. When I tried to get help for Laurie, 
without a huge amount of money it was 
impossible to get the kind of decent living 
situation along with treatment that could 
have made a difference. 


NO HELP IN SIGHT 


The questions facing those who try to 
help are these: Are the person’s difficul- 
ties in dealing with reality caused more by 
the addiction, the head trouble, or both? 
Will the person be helped more in a men- 
tal health or straight chemical dependency 
program? Does he or she need a dual 


diagnosis program and if so, how can one 
be found and how can friend, doctor, or ::: 


family member tell which ones are good? 
And finally, how can the addict himself or 
herself know where to go to get real help? 

So many times we faced this dilemma, 
getting a thousand referrals to places that 


sounded okay in description, but really - 


weren’t. For many years, when I tried to 
get help for Laurie I was faced with 
shrinking resources that had everything to 
do with budget cuts in health care. When 
all referrals were used up (lots of the 
resources had closed) there was still no 
real help in sight. Possibilities of help 
center around rules of insurance coverage. 
In twentieth century America, when it 
comes to help for peopie on the fringe of 
society, society itself is often the nut case. 

The memory of the “bad” old days — 


_lrene Young photo. 


Not Ready to Live Longer 
by Laurie Burch. 


motions through which I go are mechanic 
moving machinery lost of soul — 

void of feeling unable to panic 

death has no dominion and life has no role. 


not to want not to need only to exist 
impaled in the bands of apathy 
stacked not high or low 

with nothing left 

mask of a clown warm sad or happy 


remembrance in wonder to wake or relive 
anyheart kind or sincere face 

can behold that loss, not ready to live longer. 
(unfinished) 
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of huge, pitifully understaffed state asy- 
lums packed with terrified patients — still 
influences our thinking today. Some 
authorities insist there is no alternative for 
the most severely ill. Everyone agrees that 


the quality of community-based care must © 


be improved. Only taxpayers aren’t ready 
to foot the bill. The last few decades has 
taught us that deinstitutionalization, if it is 
ever to succeed, will require at least as 
much staff and at least as much spending 
as long-term institutional care. 

An aggressive case-management 


approach, used by a few progressive pro- - 


grams, relies on especially hard-working 


counselors and low caseloads if possible. If _ 


we were to say what the biggest problem 
still is regarding these dual diagnoses that 
make society show thumbs down, it’s that 
the American public just doesn’t care. 
What can solve this? What can help? 
When we see a sick homeless person freak- 
ing out or simply suffering on the street, we 
look away. We want a society that encour- 
ages compassion and provides ways to help 


avoid situations like: having no decent place 


to live, that lead to symptom recurrence. 
And we want to avoid the social stigma and 
lack of real help that taints all efforts to 
make life more bearable for those already 
dealt a losing hand by nature. 

It requires a warmhearted planning with 
family, friends, and others. It needs a net- 
work of supporters, the more the better, for 
the person bombarded with symptoms is in 
an Intensive Care Unit of the heart. 

All I can do for my daughter now is try 
to make this clear. If I do, maybe some of 
the others still trapped by the hurricane in 
their head, might have more of a fighting 
chance. 

Reprinted with permission from Claire 
Burch’s book, Stranger On The Planet: The 
Small Book of Laurie, © 1997, Regent Press. 
eae! 


A Lost Daughter 


from page seven 


Doctors had told us to institutional- 
ize her, as continuing to raise her would 
be too hard on our other children. We 
had not been able to accept this advice. 
Observing how she had deteriorated in 
the adolescent unit of NY Psychiatric 
Institute, I was not able to give up. 

This meant that Laurie had a life. 
Although her freedom meant that she 
encountered danger, it also let her taste 
the joy of relationships, some transitory, 
two of them deep and often loving. 

Before Laurie began to drink heavi- 
ly, she wrote poetry and spent much 
time drawing. After long-term use of |: 
assorted addictive substances, from too 
much alcohol to too many pills, she 
could barely do anything at all, manag- 
ing only to fill her most basic physical 
needs, and that with considerable pain. 

In later years, Laurie’s body could no 
longer take alcohol. She had been in 
almost constant physical pain since an| 
accident in 1979 (her husband had lost 
control of the car and she’d gone through 
the windshield onto the highway). After 
that she’d begun to take huge quantities 
of prescription pain-killers. Doctors were 
unaware that she went to other doctors 
with the same requests. Her need had 
become out of control.” 

She tried many “geographical 
escapes.” All of them failed. When she 
was away she would call me as often as 
six or eight times a day, frightened and 
lonely. AA and NA became her life. Her 
friends were always people she met at 
meetings, her needs so engulfing that 
they usually turned away after awhile. 
She was ripped off and beaten up regular- 
ly, her judgment colored by her longing 
for company to fill a hollow in her heart. 

In her last year she went for medical 
detoxes many times. After five or six 
days she would be discharged and given 
a xeroxed list of recovery places. 
Gradually she became another of the 
thousands of “walking wounded,” wan- 
dering through a system that never 
helped her stay anywhere long enough 
to get over her addictions. 

She left a book of poetry, some 
drawings, and the indelible image of a 
curious child, often anxious and inse- 
cure, wading along the bank of Long 
Pond, looking for something she never 
found. I, who tried to help her find it, 
for all these years, time after time after 
time, still wonder what she was looking 
for, and why it was — and still is — 
nowhere to be found. 
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Santa Cruz Protest 


from page one 


denouncing Rotkin’s procedural coup as a 
threat to democracy, but had no words of 
support for the basic human rights of the 
homeless. Neither she, Kennedy, nor 
Beiers made any effort to publicize the 
grim . facts about the Shelter 
Crisis/Sleepcrime situation in Santa Cruz. 


A PROTEST FOR AMNESTY 


Activists responded to the council’s 
betrayal of the human rights of the home- 
less by organizing a January 14 demon- 
stration in support of amnesty for sleep- 
crimes and democracy at the Santa Cruz 
City Council. Neither Kennedy, Beiers, 
nor Scott agreed to speak at, support, or 
even acknowledge the “Mid-Winter 
Demonstration of Hope for the Santa Cruz 
Houseless Community.” 

In fact, Kennedy resumed denunciation 
of activists and attacked the legal counsel 
of the City Hall Sleepers Protest at the 
first council meeting in January. Even as 
protesters inside and outside the chambers 
passed out literature supporting “democra- 
cy at Santa Cruz City Council, human 
rights for the homeless, amnesty for sleep- 


crimes, a winter shelter emergency, an 


end to the blanket and sleeping bans, 
reform of the camping ban, and [ironically 
enough in light of Kennedy’s disavowal 
of activists] the actions of councilmem- 
bers Scott, Beiers & Kennedy.” 
Organizers on the street saw the January 
14th council meeting as an opportunity. 
HUFF (Homeless United for Friendship & 
Freedom) activists assembled the most 
prestigious endorsements for a Santa Cruz 
homeless demonstration ever, including 
S.F. Supervisor Tom Ammiano, Arcata 
Green Party City Councilmember Bob 
Ornelius and Berkeley’s newest City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington. 


Activists with the New York Coalition for . 


the Homeless, the S.F. Coalition on 
Homelessness, the Eugene-Springfield 
Homeless Action Coalition, and the 
Oregon Human Rights Commission sent 
their endorsements, as did the Los Angeles 
Coalition Against Homelessness, the San 
Jose Community Homeless Alliance, Palo 
Alto Food Not Bombs, Santa Cruz 
Housing Now!, the Revolutionary 
Coalition and Refuse and Resist! 

Some local service providers, perhaps 
leery of offending the new “balance of 
bigotry” on the council, stayed away. 
ACLU honcho Eleanor Eisenberg and 
Karen Gillette, director of the Homeless 
Community Resource Center, maintained 
a pregnant silence. Others, like Shelter 
Project Director Paul Brindel straddled 
the issue by sending a letter opposing the 
ban to the council, but declining to attend. 
Frank Pucelik, controversial supporter of 
a Safe Haven sleeping spot for homeless 
people, and recent victim of a Santa Cruz 
Sentinel smear job, risked job and rela- 
tionships to publicly endorse the event. 

Homeless locals kicked off the all-day 
rally by raising banners and voices smack 
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in the heart of the Santa Cruz downtown. 
Civil rights:attorney Ed Frey spoke to a 
crowd whose angry listeners sported 
backpacks and blankets adorned with col- 
orful “No Sleep, No Peace” signs. Frey 
urged support for his client, homeless 
activist David “B.D.” Dumars, in jail for 
45 days for loudly protesting police vio- 
lence against the 1994 Valentine’s Week 
homeless street vigil. 

The scene of that 1994 crackdown was 


’ half a block away from where the speak- 


ers stood. Santa Cruz police had pepper- 
sprayed and dragged B.D. off in handcuffs 
for speaking to a crowd at Georgiana’s 
cafe in support of sidewalk sleeper Robert 
Flory. Ironically, Flory himself has now 
been found guilty of 24 counts of “sleep- 


crime,” was fined over $1500, and. 


announced he would refuse to pay or do 
“voluntary” community service. 
Dragooned into the street speakout was 
old-time legal activist Ray Grueneich, a 
courtroom fighter against the Sleeping 
Ban since the late 70’s. Grueneich acted 
as free lawyer for the damned through the 
late 80’s and early 90’s, taking every 
Sleeping Ban case that came his way. 
From San Francisco came Food Not 
Bombs cofounder Keith McHenry urging 
demonstrators to keep a vigilant eye on the 
terrifying Clinton “anti-terrorist” law, 
which gives the FBI power to begin spying 
again on nonviolent political activists and 
mandates 15-year sentences for innocent 
donations to organizations the Feds unilat- 
erally and secretly decide are “terrorist.” 
Listeners then took their demonstration 
on the road with a march up and down 
Pacific Avenue chanting: “We Demand 


the Right to Sleep at Night,” pausing at 


the statue of IWW organizer and musical- 
saw player Tom Scribner. There, two 
years ago, a Wobbly convention had slept 
out 70 strong to demonstrate that union’s 
opposition to the sleepcrime law, recog- 


nizing that the sleeping ban makes slaves — 


of folks who rent as well —putting them 
in fear of jail if they fail to please their 
bosses and find themselves on the streets 
at night with the need to sleep. 

Liz Babcock of the Revolutionary 
Coalition moved the crowd by reminding 
them that poor people are part of the com- 
munity, not to be judged and jailed by the 
casual cruelty of the Ban. _ 

Moving to City Hall at mid-afternoon, 
the marchers bellied up to a steaming 
soup line, complements of Joe Schultz, 
master chef of India Joze restaurant, who 
had himself been arrested in 1989 for 
serving the homeless free food outside at 
the Santa Cruz Town Clock. Kate Wells, 
attorney for protester and juggler Dan 
Hopkins, spoke about his upcoming trials. 
and appeals under the Ban. Hopkins 
appeal would circumvent the California 
Supreme Court’s wretched Tobe decision 
because the Santa Cruz law specifically 
outlaws sleeping, unlike the Santa Ana 
camping ban upheld by the Tobe verdict. 


Demonstrators filled the council cham- 


bers to hear futile and irrelevant debate on 
an arcane procedural dispute. Celia Scott 


moved to adopt a parliamentary rule that 
would prevent a repetition of Rotkin’s 
gag-the-minority maneuver of a month 
before. A motion to table or to postpone 
indefinitely would, under Scott’s motion, 


require both council and public input . 


before they could be voted on. 
Rotkin and his allies made short work 


of Scott’s motion. Kennedy broke ranks . 


with dissenters Beiers and Scott to resume 
his seat in the city power structure by 
opposing Scott’s procedural reform. Even 
Scott and Beiers ultimately joined in a 
feast of reconciliation that again left the 
homeless outside looking in. On the dubi- 
ous theory that any rule at all is better 
than no rule, the mini-rebels joined with 
Rotkin to pass his rule that motions to 
table “should not be used” to muzzle the 
council minority and the public, but could 
be so used, if anyone wanted to. Basing 
democratic process on trusting Rotkin 
after his harsh winter antics was a peculiar 
solution that seemed unprincipled. 

The defeat was predictable. The losing 
councilmembers had not rallied liberal 
supporters, refused to work with radical 
allies, and wouldn’t raise the real issues 
that would have produced at least an edu- 
cational assault on the Sleeping Ban. 

In a final spate of ludicrous grandstand- 
ing, Kennedy — a no-show in the struggle 
against the Sleeping Ban for the last six 
years — bemoaned the failure of the coun- 
cil to consider “real” homeless issues. 
Positioning himself as a critic of irrelevant 
procedural chatter and a champion of 
investigating substantive homeless issues, 
Kennedy moved to set up a special study 
session of the Rotkin-controlled Social 
Services Subcommittee, putting true debate 
on the camping ban yet another month 
down the long, and wet, winding road. 


“GO TO SLEEP, GO TO JAIL” 
After a series of votes won by the 


Rotkin coterie, protesters made their 


move. They quietly rose wrapped in blan- 
kets, entered the sacred City Council 
rotunda and stood there silently behind 
councilmembers holding up signs that said 
“Go to Sleep, Go to Jail.” Mayor 
Matthews nervously demanded that the 
silent poor return to their seats, tremulous- 
ly complaining that they were disrupting 
the meeting with their noiseless protest. 
When she received no response, she peev- 
ishly recessed the meeting. 

Organizers then moved outside council 
chambers to carry on the demonstration. 
Donna Deiss and Gayle Landress, soft- 
spoken organizers of the Riverview 
Tenants Association, told of their recent 
court victory against a retaliatory eviction 
for union organizing and pledged their 
support in a homeless-tenant alliance. 

Formerly homeless security guard Cy 
Hussein denounced discrimination by 
downtown businesses against the poor. 
Twelve-year-old Deon Lemaster, a fre- 
quently homeless youth poet, spoke of his 
experiences on the street. 

Santa Cruz Food Not Bombs, under the 
ladleship of Pat Ring, served a vegetarian 
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stew that warmed bellies and spirits for 
another round with the cold-hearted coun- 
cil. Ring, a Headwaters and Santa Cruz 
homeless activist, splits his time between 
jails in Arcata and Santa Cruz and faces 
many misdemeanor charges in February 
for peaceful protest at City Hall. 

Back in the City Council, an eloquent 


quartet of new speakers addressed the 


issues, only to have Matthews cut them 
off. Celine Pascale, writer for Z magazine, 
spoke on the criminalization of poverty; 
Bonnie Schell on the impact of the sleep- 
ing ban on those labeled “mentally ill;” 
Sadie Reynolds on the effects of the ban 
on the young; and Dianne Alynd on the 
misuse of criminal law to “solve” social 
problems. Local TV media took more 
interest and interviewed them outside. 

Dan Hopkins, the father of the City 
Hall Sleepers Vigil, who earns money by 
recycling cans, was among dozens not 
allowed to speak. “No time,” was Mayor 
Matthews’ excuse. Hopkins had planned 
to offer Matthews or Rotkin $20 a month 
for the rest of their lives if they would 
agree to be homeless for one week in dis- 
guise and find out how it felt to be awak- 
ened by the police spotlight and boot heel. 

Guerrilla grubgiver Keith McHenry 
interviewed protesters for San Francisco 
Liberation Radio’s “Voices of Rebellion” 
show (97.3 FM, 5-7 p.m. each Tuesday). 
The weather held until nightfall when more 
winter storms drove the protesters under 
the eaves of City Hall where they shared 
food, arranged solidarity for court dates, 
and brooded boisterously on the future. 

On a related issue, the Citizens 
Committee for the Homeless (CCH) felt 
the growing heat from homeless activists 
without and liberal sympathizers within at 
its January 24th board meeting. On the 
motion of board member Becky Johnson, 
with a brace of outspoken homeless locals 
in tow, CCH set up a committee to work 


‘rapidly to reopen, the Coral St. Open Air 


Shelter, a timely revival of the Safe Haven 
plan. Castigated for a year as poverty 
pimps and promise-breakers who had — 


~ closed down Coral St. in the name of the 


$2 million Community House project, 
CCH took the first tentative steps to recti- 
fy their betrayal. Johnson also prompted 
the board to formally support the council 
dissenters who had unsuccessfully moved 
to establish a Winter Shelter Emergency. 

And in the courts, Dan Hopkins will be 
taking three of his sleepcrime tickets up 
the appeals ladder as judges and attorneys 
sort out the more than 370 tickets given 
out at the City Hall Sleepers Protest. 
James Basso will appear before Judge 
“Kangaroo” Kelly in the first misde- 
meanor sleepcrime trial in Santa Cruz his- 
tory in mid-February. Pat Ring and 
Sandrea Roth will be fighting misde- 
meanor contempt of court citations under 
the Rotkin Injunction. And dozens of 
homeless people will be appearing on the 
court calendar with $162 tickets and $300 
failure-to-appear fines for the crime of 
closing their eyes to sleep at night. 


Vacant Navy Homes 


from page one 


When you factor in the imminent loss 
of food stamps and welfare benefits to 
legal immigrants, the loss of AFDC bene- 
fits to poor families, and the loss of SSI 
benefits to alcoholics and drug addicts on 
January 1, 1997, the results from a 
humanitarian standpoint will be devastat- 
ing. We are entering the “Dark Ages.” 

These 30 vacant homes at Pt. Molate 
could mean, literally, the difference 
between life and death to over 200 people 
on the street. I’ve even come up with a 
meaningful name for this off-the-beaten- 
track enclave: The David Nadel Memorial 


Safe Haven, in honor of the recently slain - 


social activist. A truly living memorial to. 


this charismatic defender of the downtrod- 
den and homeless could not manifest 
itself in a more appropriate way. 

But opposition abounds. Even though 
the NIMBY factor does not yet seem to be 
an issue due to the base’s isolation, a 35- 
member so-called Blue Ribbon Advisory 
Committee, under the auspices of the 
Richmond City Council, has just complet- 
ed its voluminous draft “Point Molate 


Reuse Plan.” The plan will be submitted 


to the Richmond City Council this month 
and must be revised and ready for final 
approval no later than March, 1997. It’s a 
thoughtfully worked out plan representing 
countless hours of hard work by citizen 
volunteers. 

However, in the highest tradition of a 


Marie Antoinette mindset, a whole two 
lines in the draft (which totally ignores the 
McKinney Act), arrogantly and conde- 
scendingly states in regard to housing 
homeless and low-income residents: 
“Even though homeless people must be 
considered, what role can they play?” 

How about a survival role? 

To add to the Marie Antoinette analo- 
gy, Mayor Rosemary Corbin and her hus- 
band are major players in real estate in or 
around Richmond, and reportedly own 50 
units themselves. The emphasis in the 
Concept Plan for Pt. Molate focuses on 
building between 400-500 upscale hous- 
ing units for the well-off; actual construc- 
tion is slated to begin “in a few years.” In 
our society, some have so much, while 
others have nothing at all. Why not use 


the existing, vacant homes at Pt. Molate to 
shelter the homeless while the rich real- 
estate developers wait to cash in? 

Getting a restraining order citing the 
McKinney Act is one route to be consid- 
ered, but doesn’t solve the immediate and 
life-threatening problem of providing a 
safe haven for the homeless. 

Pressure must be brought to bear on 
Art Agnos and HUD, Mayor Corbin and 
the City of Richmond, and the 
Department of Defense to cut through the 
red tape and simply do the right thing, the 
humane thing, and open the doors to these 
30 vacant houses as shelter through the 
harsh Bay Area winter. 

How about cashing in on the so-called 
Peace Dividend now. Today. Otherwise, 
where do you want us to send the bodies? 
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Farewell David Nadel 


from page eight 


records played by the teacher or someone 
hired for that purpose, usually someone 
capable of leading the dances and main- 
taining the ambiance of the evening. 

David Nadel loved to dance. He was 
probably happiest when he was out on the 
floor dancing with his friends, doing the 
complex figures of a Balkan or 
Macedonian dance. For awhile he danced 
with the Westwind Folk Ensemble and he 
once considered directing the company, 
but turned his energy to developing 
Ashkenaz instead. I remember him on the 
dance floor with Pat Rather, Steve Wong, 
Richard Kaplan, Neal Sanders, Eric 
Shutter, George Chittendon, Paul Palmer 
— too many people to mention. 

David was interested in all kinds of 
.. Music. His was a true catholicity’ of tastes. 
He could be equally interested listening to 
a country string band or a jazz ensemble. 
The only: kind of sound he turned down at 
Ashkenaz was rap and that was more a 
reluctance to deal with the type of audience 
it would attract than a rejection of the form. 

He began to expand in the early 1980’s 
and was soon booking African bands, 
Reggae from Jamaica, music from Brazil, 
and Cajun which was to become the staple 
by the mid-1990’s, By the time of David’s 
death, Ashkenaz had become home for. 
Cajun bands like California Cajun 
Orchestra, Bayou Pon Pon, Tee Fee, and 

_Froglegs. Weekenders like Zulu Spear, 
Tropical Vibrations, West African 


|San Diego Trials 


from page five is 


enforcing the illegal lodging and camping 
laws.” Weren’t you given to understand 
that people had been protesting in the 


the Concourse is open 24 hours a day to 


day you can’t be in the Concourse? It is 
owned by the City of San Diego and is at 
the foot of City Hall. It is a traditional 
public forum where political activity is 
protected by the Constitution, Davis 
reminded him. Ellis agreed. 

The defense asked when the “special 
detail” had been formed. “Discussion of 
the problem began on July 22 and contin- 
ued until July 26 when it was decided to 
take action,” Ellis answered. Was it rou- 
tine to form “special details” in response 
to camping complaints. “No.” Was it true 
that there had been police “sweeps” of 
homeless campers prior to the conven- 
tion? “I’m not aware of any offhand.” 

Two other police officers were called 
as prosecution witnesses to Larry’s second 
count of illegal lodging and tarrying on 
July 29. After stating the facts of the case 
‘| as they saw them, they were cross-exam- 
ined as to whether the officers were aware 
| of the sleep-in, that it was a demonstration 


/ _ Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


Street Spirit is published by the Homeless Organizing Project of the American Friends Service Committee. Street Spirit 
day and keep all proceeds. Homeless vendors receive income and self-reliance, and 
educate the community about homeless issues. Street Spirit receives no proceeds from sales, no government funds and accepts no 
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| Street Spirit remain an independent voice for justice and provide the paper free to our homeless vendors. 


| enables homeless people to sell 50 papers a 


concourse from the 22nd of July? That - 


the public? That there are no hours of the 
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Highlife, and Katoja drew monster 
crowds and paid the bills. 

Ashkenaz become home for many local 
people who did not want to go back to 
their rooms or small apartments. They 
could come to the club for a small fee and 
spend the evening in David’s living room. 
He always thought of the club as his own 
home, because he lived in a small room 
upstairs. The bar was actually his kitchen 
and after a gig at night he would eat the 
tofu sandwich and other items used in the 
bar display during the evening. During the 
day, his office was a madhouse of activity, 
usually with a lot of rapping on the phone 
re local political issues like the battle over 
People’s Park, the move to democratize 
the regents, and the oppression of Food 
Not Bombs by various police agencies. 

Political calls intersected with calls by 
agents trying to book their clients into the 
club. The Ashkenaz calendar, like every- 
thing else displayed in the club, was in 
David’s own handwriting. He didn’t like 
the technocratic present and preferred 
older things, including some pretty funky 
ancient sound and recording equipment. 
He sent things away for repair rather than 
buying something new. He disliked any- 
thing digital and never had a computer or 
a fax machine in his office. _ 

He hated plastic and routinely bought 


metal-topped honey and sugar dispensers. 


from antique stores rather than buy the 
cheap ones at a dimestore. He didn’t like 
computerized ads or flyers and his method 
of advertising a band was to put a picture 
in the center of a page and write the basics 
in his own hand, He was unresponsive to 


against the camping laws as applied to 
homeless people. A Constitutional issue. ° 

Larry Milligan was the only witness 
called in his own defense. The exhibits 
submitted in evidence were all chosen to 


demonstrate the sincerity of the protest. 
_and its peaceful intent. Exhibit A was a~ 


document showing the number of arrests 


for sleeping as provided by Sgt. Boyd of - 


the S.D.P.D. It was submitted to show 
Larry’s source of concern with the issue. 
It was disallowed as “hearsay.” Exhibit B 
was Larry’s proposal to the City asking 
for a legal place to sleep. Exhibit C was a 
poem showing Larry’s concerns with 
homelessness. Exhibit D was the petition 
signed by homeless people and submitted 
to the Mayor’s office, and Exhibit E was 
the set of guidelines for behavior of pro- 
testers at the demonstration. 

Larry answered questions designed to 
show his sincerity in organizing the 
protest. Other questions brought out the 
fact that in all his dealings with city offi- 
‘cials prior to and during the protest, no 
one had forbidden a demonstration. That 
permission had also been implied by the 
prolonging of restroom hours. 

In the defense’s closing argument, 
Davis asked whether the Court was going 
to entertain a Constitutional defense. She 
said, “The camping ordinance criminal- 
izes and makes a misdemeanor of this 


Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! 


O I will subscribe to Street Spirit. 1 enclose $30 for one year's subscription. 
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Name: S 
Address: 
City: 


continue with the knowledge of city, offi- } 
cials. There were no complaints that 


_ prepare points and authorities relevant to 
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suggestions of modernization or upgrad- 
ing. People often complained of the heat 
so David put in several large fans, but he 
refused to have the club air-conditioned. 

He wanted everything natural in 
Ashkenaz. No plastic. No naugahyde. No 
glitz or glitter. No mirror ball above his 
dance floor. His chairs were old and 
wooden, most of them donated or found 
in second hand stores. Everything sold at 
the bar had been checked out carefully to 
determine that there were no artificial 
preservatives. He bought only organic 
supplies which he sold at a loss, making 
what profit he made on beer and wine. His 
was a nonsmoking club from day one, 
long before the entire city went that route. - 

He was as loyal to the people he did 
business with as he was to the other people 
in his life. He preferred to deal with small 
businesses rather than chain stores and 
only bought from chains as a last resort. 

David was a vegetarian and his vege- 
tarianism extended beyond his bar. People 
who had weddings or benefits at 
Ashkenaz were told that only a vegetarian 
menu was acceptable. They were not to 
bring any meat into his club, and he often 
dropped by to check the food table to 
make sure his wishes were honored. 

I remember David getting out his table 
spoons and sitting in to play rhythm with 
the Arkansas sheiks while Bob Black 
called a square dance. I see him dancing 
around the floor, lifting and stamping his 
foot in unison with Paul Palmer and Steve 
Wong. I remember him patiently teaching 
a small group of people to clog during a 
Saturday afternoon workshop. 


protest. The ordinance is unconstitutional 
as applied in this case in that it infringes 
the right to free speech and to petition the 
government for redress of grievances. 
The City Concourse is traditionally a 
public forum. The protest was allowed to 


night, but the protest was broken up by 
arbitrary and capricious enforcement.” 
Since the prosecution was unable to 
address these issues, the Judge offered a 
two-week continuance so both sides could 


the Constitutionality of the law as applied 
to the case. After two weeks, another con- 
tinuance was requested by the prosecution 
and was granted. On December 19, Judge 
Arreola received the documents and heard 
statements from the attorneys. 

Arreola then issued his verdict agree- 
ing that the ordinance was unconstitution- 
al as applied to Larry’s conduct, and that 
in any case Larry had not been proven to 
have violated it. There is no word yet 
whether the City plans an appeal or 
whether the City Attorney will be drafting 
a new ordinance for the council’s 
approval. How the Constitution may 
apply to laws against sleeping and other 
activities on public land is not settled by 
this case, but this case may well affect the 
way that question is eventually decided. 
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I remember the one woman he truly 


loved and how upset he was when she > 


realized he was married to his business 
and decided to leave him and go live in 
the country. I remember the look on his 
face when he got a letter from her some- 
time later with a picture of her baby. 
David loved children and always let them 
run around the dance floor, but he would 
never marry and have a family of his own. 

I remember David, grinning, laughing 
at some corny joke, telling me one he 
heard from Richard Kaplan. I remember 
him in a rage when someone he had trust- 
ed betrayed him and was spreading lies 
about him around town. David wasn’t a 
simple man. He was complex. He would 
argue with you until you dropped, but an 
insult on a personal level was the end for 
him. Anyone who insulted him was out of 
his club and a letter to that effect put in 
the drawer of the desk. After a time, he 
would accept an apology and allow the 
person back in, but it had to be an apology 
he believed. He was in a forgiving mood 
this past year and he told me he was let- 
ting various people back into the club, 
some he hadn’t spoken to in years. 

He gave all of himself to his club and 
the causes he believed in. He was never 
flaky or wishy-washy. He didn’t compro- 
mise where his politics were concerned. 
He thought of The Naz as his living room 
and the dancers who came there as friends 
over for an evening of entertainment. 


Reprinted by permission of Clay Geerdes, 
© Jan. 1, 1997, from the Anderson Valley 
Advertiser, P.O. 459, Boonville, CA, 95415 
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_ a quarter-century, has just come out with a new poet- 

_ ty book of multi-flavored, socially relevant, visionary 
©. distinction: CANnrBAL CARNIVAL: 1 986-1996, a special 
collection of 10 years of poems. I find that many of these 
poems read better in this choice collection than in the books 
in which they previously appeared. 

CANNIBAL CARNIVAL holds a wealth of subjects, obser- 
vations, wit, and duality of enchantment and fatalism. 
Among poems having to do with homelessness and 
socially marginal scenes, ‘FoR THE BERKELEY INN, 
WHERE I LIVED FOR 15 YEARS, BEING TORN Down” is a 
glimpse both amused and sad of a legendary haven for 
interesting, life-force-exemplifying, off-beat people. 
Arson caused many people (including Vinograd herself) 
to lose their homes there; the extinction of the Berkeley. 
Inn Hotel was a major, resounding defeat for left-of-cen- 
ter people without much financial means to have commu- 
nity and a place to belong. 

“THE SPARECHANGERS CAME FROM OUTER SPACE” 
deals with down-and-out people being forced into a role 
of alienated aliens. “PEOPLE’s PARK, 20TH ANNIVERSARY” 
is an homage to People’s Park as a site for the ever- 
young spirit that needs to go its own way. “FOR ROSEBUD 
AND PEOPLE’S PARK” expresses dismay over-the 
grotesque and disturbing death of Rosebud, a People’s 
Park activist killed by Berkeley police in the UC 
Chancellor’s house. 

“FOR Gypsy, WHO DiEb” is dedicated to Daima 
“Gypsy” Catano, a dynamic local celebrity and street per- 
son who, for many, set a cherished example of the 
strength and fire and laughter in a man’s spirit. “Tuis Is 


The ‘Sparec changers Came 
‘From Outer "Space 
by Julia Vinograd 


The sparechangers came from outer space. 
Underneath the grime of the “No Public Restrooms” 
those weatherworn skins are green. 
The sparechangers sleep in flying saucers at night. 
The cops have been enforcing force fields .. 
to fight the panhandling peril 
from other planets. 
The sparechangers have unfair superior scchuatier 
they just look at you 
and it’s too late. 
Their eyes are like that. 
Strange consiellations burn 
where your conscience used to be. 
Their blood is made of the tears 
you locked away, 
but they haven’t been locked away yet 
and it’s certainly a plot. 
Those shapeless freebox raincoats 
are patched with rain 
and hide as many extra arms 
as a tentacled monster, 
all empty-handed and spoiling the view. 
Alien, unnatural invaders 
shambling and shuddering in mudstained shoes 
from the bottom of a Martian canal. 
The space warp shifts behind their faces 
like a 4-dimensional stutter. 
The sparechangers are incomplete Lazaruses 
with laser-gun glares 
whose galaxy exploded behind them; 
there’s a black hole in their hearts 
where everything went away. 
Lost. All lost. peace 
The sparechangers came from outer space. | 
After all, . ag 
we'd never rlet Eumans % 
live like this. 
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“ulia Vinograd, Telegraph Avenue street-poet for over 


STREET SPIRIT 


PEOPLE’S PARK” ee Tee of People’s s Park as a 
place belonging in the spirit treasure-chest of a person 
(Julia herself) on society’s down-under margin. 
“SPARECHANGERS” faces conflicts in conscience over 
down-and-out people who beg on the street. 

CANNIBAL CARNIVAL has much of the wry and wistful; a 
heartfelt concern for human suffering; a buoyant ability 
to be entertained by human foibles; and a haunting sense 
of constant irony in life. Despite the love of life and joy- 
ousness in many of Julia’s poems, there is much sadness 
in this book; a lot of life is seen to be inevitably sad. 

Julia’s work constitutes a vital edifice to the “off-beat 


by Julia Vinograd 


‘When I first heard, I laughed,” a street girl told me. 
‘I said ‘Gypsy dies every year, don’t you know? 
Gypsy can’t die.” And he can’t. 
Not the man who drank so much he lost all his teeth, 
and strung them on a necklace and danced 
in front of a scrawled graffiti that said: 
“Lil Gypsy is an embarrassment to all street people,” 
grinning and drinking and dancing straightbacked 
and handsome till the necklace broke 
and then dancing faster. 
And we danced with him. 
Not the man who stood patiently on his head 
while a friend asked passersby “Could you spare a dime 
to get this man back on his feet?” 
And when someone gave, Gypsy turned a somersault 
and laughed, fists raised triumphantly to the sky. 
Not the man who made himself a costume 
of harlequin leather patches 
and always wore his head as if his hat had an 
outlaw’s plume, even when he didn’t have a hat. 
He could swagger when he couldn’t walk. 
Not the man who set hearts and trashcans on fire, 
who caused every kind of trouble, 
including love, including laughter. 
Not the man who flew the Jolly Roger from the 
shopping cart that held all his belongings. 
Not the man who fought with everyone 
and between fights his own body beat him up 
with epileptic seizures and vietnam flashbacks, 
but life rejoiced in him, 
he was a shout sewn up in skin. 
And Gypsy who could never be counted on 
is counting on us: 
as long as we give a cop the bird, 
as long as we plant a flower in people’s park, 
as long as we stand a friend a drink, 
as long as we laugh at trouble 
. Gypsy can’t die. 
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and proud” spirit that lingers among many fucked-up 
and inspiring/inspired people in Berkeley who live on 
the street or otherwise live on society’s down-under 
edge. 

CANNIBAL CARNIVAL Carries a tone of grace under 
defeat. Vinograd’s poems over the years contain a 
record of defeat for the poor and homeless, and for 
some people too unreal (or too real) to be judged accept- 
able by society at large. So many interesting people and 
fond establishments have departed Telegraph Avenue 
over the many years: what is there to hold onto for sure? 

As Vinograd says at the end of her obituary poem 
for the Berkeley Inn: 

.. ’m holding 

but it’s hard. 


There is an awareness that the passing parade has 
its value and magic. The poet maintains a strong, 
clear-sighted interest in the scene. Notes are struck 
about the failure of human critters, special, miraculous 
beings that they are, to fulfill their positive potential. 
The last lines in the book’s last poem go: 

Being human 

is bigger than all of us. 

We can’t get used to it. 


Defeat, and sorrow over defeat, are very common in 
the human condition. If someone can appreciate life, 
he or she has gained something precious, even if ulti- 
mately defeated. Julia Vinograd’s book has a sense of 
strength that is enduring while bleeding. 

This is Vinograd’s fourth special collection, the 
three others over the years being BERKELEY STREET 
CANNIBALS, CANNIBAL CONSCIOUSNESS, and CANNIBAL 
CrumBs. This volume has important illustrations by 
Julia Vinograd’s artist sister Deborah Vinograd, whose 
drawings are whimsical and playful while also ne 


Cannibal Carnival ; is available for $5.00 at Cody’s 
Books; Moe’s Books; Shakespeare & Co.; and other 
stores on Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. Also, 
Vinograd carries books ‘to sell in person on Telegraph 
Avenue, and is often seen at Caffe Mediterraneum. 
Order by mail for $5:00 (plus $1.00 Posters ts ae 
Zeitgeist Press, 1630 University Ave. #34, 
Berkeley, CA 94703, 


Part of my heart is buried in People’ s Park. : 
' Not all of it, not even the largest part. 
Other places, people and I’m no wizard © 

| so I keep some of it myself. 

Part of my heart is buried in People’ s Park. 

| Leave it alone. _ 

| It’s the part that will never be reasonable, 

| never grow up and know better 

and do worse. 

It’s young; 

breathing is sweet to it, and wild and scary. 

| It remembers meeting soldiers’ bayonets 

| with daffodils, 

_ It remembers tear-gas drifting over swing sets. 
It will always be young. 

j | Leave it alone. 

j fe go to the park sometimes | to talk to it. 

Not often. Time passes 

| and it doesn’t always recognize me, 

| But it tells me there are many hearts 

| buried with it. 

| All young, all proud of what they made 

| and fought for. Do not disturb them. 

. | Do not build on them. 

Do not explain that times have changed. 

Do not tell them it’s for their own good. 

/ They’ve heard that before. 

They will not believe you. 

There are many hearts buried in People's s Park 
and a part of my own as well. 

| Oh, leave them alone. 
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